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JOSEPH CONRAD. 


By MARTIN 


F we admit that generalisations about human 
action and experience must always be tainted 
with the arbitrary and dogmatic and can seldom be 
applied to the 
individual 
without 
modification, 
we may say 
that the pro- 
gress of the 
thorough- 
going fiction 
reader passes 
through three 
stages. Start- 
ing from the 
entrancing 
realms of 
fairyland, 
from Hans 
Andersen, 
Grimm, 
Perrault and 
Andrew 
Lang, he 
enters, by 
way of 
‘*‘Swiss 
Family 
Robinson Photo by Will Cadby. 
and “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” the thrilling regions of Captain Marryat, 
Ballantyne, Stevenson or G. A. Henty, whence, with 
regretful backward glances at those sunny lands, he 
passes into the severer territories of the social and psycho- 
logical novelists, in the remote interior of which the 
elderly Henry James James the Old Pretender” 
as a certain critic has falsely and irreverently called 
him) performs his endless and exquisitely subtle dance 


with feet that during whole chapters hardly touch the 


earth. But even the most ardent worshipper of that 
great writer, unless the child and the vigorous youth 
is entirely dead in him, must have moments of longing 
for the refreshment of those other types—for the free 
imaginativeness of the fairy tale and the bracing, 
physical adventure of the “book for boys.’ If he 
returns, however, to the average book for boys he will 
soon be disillusioned, for to the mature mind the need 
for psychological adventure is as insistent as for physical : 
the boys’ books no longer satisfy him ; nor will he fare 
much better among books of fairy tales. Fortunately 
there remains Joseph Conrad, who in a measure com- 
bines the three types. 


ARMSTRONG. 


In Conrad the passion for adventure and the passion 
for humanity and human psychology are almost 
in equipoise. Adventure is the very substance of his 
novels, yet 
in all of them 
physical 
stress has its 
full equiva- 
lent of psy- 
chological 
stress. This 
is not to 
imply that 
he is Henry 
James plus 
theadventure 


which James 
lacks and 
does not seek. 


supreme in 
its category, 
is somcthing 
quite out- 
side Conrad’s 
scope; and 
Conrad’s 
Joseph Conrad. psychology, 
though often 


subtle and penetrating, follows a simpler and directer. 


course. James’s is wide and pervasive—a sea with 


many tides and currents; Conrad’s is a stream: 


winding through the rich, external details of his stories, 
though often full and intense within its limits. In fact 
he combines, in the form of fine literature, the adven- 
ture dear to boyhood and healthy manhood with the 
psychological problem which the mature and active 
mind demands. And he does more. He includes 
also, by his pictures of strange happenings among 
strange folk in beautiful and inaccessible lands, some- 
thing of the romantic stuff of the fairy tale, and he 
gives it to us with a wealth of enchanting and vividly 
seen detail such as the devotee of the fairy tale always 
demands. 


In Conrad then we find represented the three chief | 


elements of the three literary stages which I have 


indicated—the romantic, the adventurous and the - 


psychological ; and he presents them generally with a 
very unusual actuality, an actuality which, springing 
as it does from both sharpness of visualisation and 
intensity of feeling, can be derived only from actual 


equivalent 


The art of. 
jJames,,. 
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experience. For as a matter of fact Conrad is in the 
fortznate position (somewhat rare for a modern man 
of letters before the outbreak of the war) of possessing 
a mind richly stored with the memories of arduous 
living—a mass of material ready to hand for his imagina- 
tion to mould into artistic form. He has given us a 
glimpse in ‘‘Some Reminiscences” (republished as 
“A Personal Record ’’), of the early home life of Jozef 
Konrad- Korzeniowski (to give him his true name) in 
his native Poland, of his passionate longing for a life 
on the sea, and in ‘‘ The Mirror of the Sea,’”’ a collection 
of wonderful memories and impressions of the after 
times when that longing had been realised. Reading 
that fine production is almost exactly like reading his 
stories, for no story could be more thrilling than some 
of his accounts of actual experience. But it takes 
an artist to record experience: the most. thrilling 
experiences in the world will not make a great writer, 
although to the man of imagination and artistic power 
copious experience is an invaluable asset. Conrad, 
however, is a fine artist with a fine imagination. It is 
extraordinary that such a writer should have been 
without English until already a young man, for though 
he can occasionally write badly and sometimes produces 
phrases which are not quite English, he has a strong 
feeling for word values, a rich vocabulary, and at his 
best writes a beautiful and impressive prose. His feel- 
ing for words is amusingly and vividly displayed in his 
description in ‘‘ Lord Jim” of his first glimpse of the 
horrible Cornelius—“ a big, fat, greasy, blinking fellow 
of mixed descent, with turned out, shiny lips. I found 
him lying extended on his back in a cane chair, odiously 
unbuttoned....” From “Lord Jim” too I give 
a passage describing the voyage of the Patna, which is 
typical of Conrad’s powers of descriptive writing : 


“A marvellous stillness pervaded the world, and the 
stars, together with the serenity of their rays, seemed to 
shed upon the earth the assurance of everlasting security. 
The young moon recurved, and shining low in the west, was 
like a slender shaving thrown up from a bar of gold, and 
the Arabian Sea, smooth and cool to the eye like a sheet 
of ice, extended its perfect level to the perfect circle of a 
dark horizon. The propeller turned without a check, as 
though its beat had been part of the scheme of a safe 
universe ; and on each side of the Patna two deep folds 
of water, permanent and sombre on the unwrinkled 
shimmer, enclosed within their straight and diverging 
ridges a few white swirls of foam bursting in a low hiss, 
a few wavelets, a few ripples, a few undulations that, left 
behind, agitated the surface of the sea for an instant after 
the passage of the ship, subsided splashing gently, calmed 
down at last into the circular stillness of water and sky 
with the black speck of the moving hull remaining ever- 
lastingly in its centre.” 


If we consider Conrad’s novels in chronological order 
we discover the interesting though not unique fact that 
they show little or no literary development. With 
““Almayer’s Folly,” his first book published in 1895, 
he appears on the scene as a mature novelist. Opinions 
vary between “ Lord Jim,” “‘ Nostromo ”’ and ‘“‘ Chance” 
as to which is his finest work; yet “Lord Jim”’ is 
only his fifth book, published five years after his first, 
and “ Nostromo” comes less than half-way down the 
list of his novels. Whatever the truth may be, it is 
certain that Conrad has never excelled the depth and 
magnanimity of outlook which he so notably achieved 


in the creation of Jim and his vicissitudes, and it is clear 
from a remark in his preface that he himself rates the 
book highly. ‘As a matter of principle,” he writes, 
“T will have no favourites ; but I don’t go so far as to 
feel grieved and annoyed by the preference some people 
give to my ‘Lord Jim.’ I won't even say, that I ‘ fail 
to understand, . . x 

‘Lord Jim ”’ possesses in a supreme degree a quality 
which. pervades all its author’s work—the quality 
namely of tension. It characterises both the action 
and the psychology. The story of ‘‘ Lord Jim ” consists 
simply of Jim’s valiant struggle to live down his one 
early act of seeming cowardice when he leapt from the 
sinking Patna and her load of helpless pilgrims. The 
relentlessness of the mental tension would be unbear- 
able were it not compensated before the end by Jim’s 
triumphant moral recovery among the natives of 
Patusan. The same twofold tension forms the theme 
of Conrad’s greatest short story, ‘‘ The Secret Sharer,”’ 
screwed up almost to breaking point till the breathless 
solution at the very end of the tale. 

It is not surprising that this characteristic of all his 
best work should also be the cause of one of his chief 
failings, for the typical failing of a writer springs 
generally from the missfire of one of his finest qualities. 
And so in Conrad we sometimes find that the tension 
of action is sustained beyond its elastic limit. The 
mind of the reader tires, fails to react, and the “‘ affect ”’ 
changes from excitement to monotony. This failing 
shows itself on the psychological plane in an occasional 
tendency towards mystification and an inclination to 
endow his characters with a mental tension for which 
the reader does not fully perceive the justification. But 
such failures cannot invalidate the reality of the emotion 
from which the quality springs. It springs, as is 
abundantly evident throughout Conrad’s work, from 
great concentration of feeling, from a passionate pre- 
occupation with life and humanity. We see it in the 
vividness of his realisation both of people and scenes, 
in his sensitiveness to the implications of a psycho- 
logical problem, and in that persistence, that garrulity 
which hammers at an episode, attacks it from every 
side, returns to it sometimes after the needful significance 
has been already fully realised, urged (as we so often 
feel in his Marlow’s narrations) by a press of emotion 
and vision which struggles for more and more expression. 

Conrad shares with Anatole France (a writer in most 
respects widely different from him) an attitude towards 
humanity which at a first consideration appears to be 
composed of contraries, for it combines an extra- 
ordinarily profound love for mankind with a satirical 
detachment which might seem to be its opposite. The 
reconciling factor in both cases is that very detach- 
ment, for without it there can be neither satire nor the 
patient toleration of true understanding and love. 
Conrad often flashes a keen but harmless satire upon 
those he loves, throwing them up sharply in its sudden 
and strong light, and in drawing characters to whom 
he is less partial emotionally he sometimes employs a 
regular technique of satire, as when like a detached 
and accurate showman he mercilessly exposes to our 
gaze in ‘‘ Chance” the well-intentioned “ little Fyne ” 
and his theoretical wife. He rags them both con- 
tinuously but without acrimony, simply accompanying 


. 
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their speech and behaviour by a cheerful obbdligato 
of the ludicrous which, since they were what they were, 
was an inescapable part of their existence. Here is a 
picture of little Fyne executing one of his kindly acts 
on behalf of Flora : 


““ Fyne bounded out of the room. This is his own word. 
Bounded! He assured me with intensified solemnity that 
he bounded ; and the sight of the short and muscular 
Fyne bounding gravely about the circumscribed passages 
and staircases of a small, very high class, private hotel, 
would have been worth any amount of money to a man 
greedy of memorable impressions. But as I looked at 
him, the desire of laughter at my very lips, I asked myself: 
how many men could be found ready to compromise their 
cherished gravity for the sake of the unimportant child of 
a ruined financier with an ugly, black cloud already wreath- 
ing his head. I didn’t laugh at little Fyne. I encouraged 


him: ‘ You did! very good. ... well?’ 
‘““ His main thought was to save the child from some un- 
pleasant interference. . . . He was in time. He was at 


the door before she reached it in her blind course. She did 
not recognise him; perhaps she did not see him. He 
caught her by the arm as she ran past and, very sensibly, 
without trying to check her, simply darted in with her and 
up the stairs, causing no end of consternation amongst the 
people in his way. They scattered. What might have 
been their thoughts at the spectacle of a shameless middle- 
aged man abducting headlong into the upper regions of 
a respectable hotel a terrified young girl obviously under 
age, I don’t know.”’ 


In another of its aspects Conrad’s satire simply plays 
like a slightly green lightning upon classes, nations or 
mankind in general ; critical, detached and infinitely 
tolerant. We see it at its gentlest giving a flick at old 


Viola, the fine old Garibaldino in ‘‘ Nostromo,”’ a man 
after his author’s own heart : 

‘When sometimes a frying-pan caught fire during a 

delicate operation with some shredded onions, and the 
old man was seen backing out of the doorway, swearing 
and coughing violently in an acrid cloud of smoke, the 
name of Cavour—the arch-intriguer sold to kings and 
tyrants—could be heard involved in imprecations against 
the China girls, cooking in general, and the brute of a 
country where he was reduced to live for the love of liberty 
that traitor had strangled.”’ 
We see it again in ‘‘ Lord Jim ” when, instead of stating 
simply that Jim’s father was a clergyman, Conrad (or 
rather Marlow) remarks that ‘“ Jim’s father possessed 
such certain knowledge of the Unknowable as made 
for the righteousness of people in cottages without 
disturbing the ease of mind of those whom an unerring 
Providence enables to live in mansions”; while in 
“‘ Nostromo ”’ again it takes in its leap the whole popula- 
tion of the South American republic of Costaguana by 
a simple reference to the public gardens of Sulaco 
where ‘‘the military band plays sometimes in the 
evenings between the revolutions.” 

It is futile to speculate upon what position a writer 
still living will eventually hold among the English 
novelists ; but even if we keep clearly in view Conrad’s 
shortcomings, it is difficult to believe that a novelist whose 
emotional content is so considerable and of such fine 
quality, and whose themes are always based on that stress 
of body and soul which is of the essence of full living, 
whatever the age and whatever the race, can fail to be 
highly valued amongst the best names of English fiction. 


THE POEMS OF 


THE BRONTES.* 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HESE handsome volumes are for the bibliophile. 

Mr. Shorter’s piety towards the Brontés is 
undiminished, and he is 
fortunate in having the 
assistance of Mr. C. W. 
Hatfield who has done 
the bibliography and 
the abundant notes. 
The Brontés will live, 
although not by their 
poetry, and their strange 
and fascinating personal- 
ity will always bring 
them curious and eager 
devotees and students: 
these will have reason to 
be grateful to Mr. 
Shorter and Mr. Hatfield 
for the energy and the 
painstaking devotion they 
have brought to their 
task. To Mr. Shorter 
indeed the cult of the 
Brontés is something 
of an absorbing passion ; 


* “The Complete Poems 
of Charlotte Bronté.’’ Edited 
by Clement Shorter. os. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
“The Complete Poems of 
Emily Jane Bronté.”’ tos. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


National Gallery. 


From the painting by George Richmond. Eyr e 


and since they must always belong to the world of 
letters, future dwellers therein will have every cause 
to be grateful. The 
with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Emily’s 
“Remembrance,” can 
hardly count as poetry 
except in an occasional 
phrase. Mr. Shorter 
being the true devotee 
has kept everything, and 
it would be quite easy if 
one had that kind of 
mind to be humorous at 
the expense of some 
verses; but fortunately 
one is not minded to 
approach the author of 
“Jane Eyre,’’ still less 
the author of ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights,” except in a 
spirit of reverence. It is 
lovers and students like 
Mr. Shorter, Mrs. Gaskell 
and Miss May Sinclair 
who have made the 
Bronté sisters live for us 
even beyond their own 
immortal books. “ Jane 
” and ‘“ Wuthering 


Charlotte Bronté. 


q 

! 
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Heights’’ could hardly have had a more fitting 
background than the gloom of Haworth Parsonage, 
their meteor-like brilliancy set for ever against a 
sagging and leaden-coloured sky. Charlotte’s verse 
was more particularly of her time in its manner 
than Emily’s; Emily being the greater genius of 
the two was less likely to be shackled by influences 
from her reading. One can imagine Charlotte reading 
L. E. L., Southey, Cowper, even Mrs. Hemans. Her 
ballad poetry is reminiscent, not of the best models. 
One suspects that the reading-matter at Haworth 
Parsonage was limited; perhaps there was even a 
locked bookcase. All the limitations of the dull age 
_ of English poetry one finds in Charlotte’s verse. There 
is no suggestion of Keats, of Shelley, of Coleridge, of 
the balladists. One can imagine four eager young 
heads bent low over a schoolroom table at Haworth, 
sucking up what they might out of books likely and 
unlikely. Perhaps it was that their verse was un- 
inspired, and their true métier prose. It does not seem 
to me that Charlotte or Anne or Branwell left poetry 
worthy the name, though Charlotte’s sincerity of grief 
lifts her lamentations for her dead to a dignity and 
even a beauty absent from her more impersonal excur- 
sions in verse. With Emily it is different, and great 
as “‘ Jane Eyre”’ undoubtedly is, the difference between 
that and the unearthly passion of “‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ 
—unearthly, but not of the skies—something elemental 
and tortured rather—can be measured. The difference 
marks the whole difference between Emily and Charlotte. 
Emily, one feels sure, could never have married Mr. 
Nichols. Anne, of course, was jogtrot by her great 
sisters, and one suspects that Branwell counts only by 
the affection of his sisters, or little more than that. 
One looks in these poems for one great inspiration 
that the Brontés must have grown up to—the inspiration 
of the Authorised Version of the Old Testament, to 
which English literature owes so much of its greatness ; 
and we look in vain. These children of genius were 
apparently nurtured on the terrifying so-called religion 
of the period. One can see in Emily’s poems how its 
dreadful tenets weighed upon her. The hell which 
blotted out the Father’s face, affected her nearly as 
much as it did William Cowper. How many mad- 
houses were filled, how many nervous wrecks caused by 
the gloomy and forbidding thing which misrepresented 


the religion of Love—who shall say ? 
thinking on. Emily was a rebel, would always have 
been a rebel. The nightmare religion had power to 
drag her down to deepest depths of depression, although 
the wings of her genius beat upward. Poor, lonely 
genius! One may smile at : 


It does not bear 


““T am the only being whose doom 
No tongue would ask, no eye would mourn ; 
I’ve never caused a thought of gloom 
A smile of joy since I was born. 
In secret pleasure, secret tears 
This changeful life has slipped away, 
As friendless after eighteen years, 
As lone as on my natal day.” 


Yet it is terribly pathetic. Emily was the lone in 
soul, and the soul of a child is more frightened than 
the soul of an adult. 
About the Brontés, despite their genius, there is always 
a churchyard air. Some of their biographers have 
perhaps over-emphasised the charnel-house feeling of 
Haworth—not Mr. Shorter. The house may have been 
unhealthy and the churchyard too near; tragedy may 
have lain at the heart of life there; but there must 
have been open air: 
“Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve ; 

And the pale glories of the dawn 

About your shivering trees be drawn.” 
There is no hint of it in the poems or the great stories. 
There is the wind and the rain, the storm and tempest in 
“Wuthering Heights.’”’ The Brontés were doomed to 
unhappiness. Charlotte could not marry her curate 
but she must die before bringing forth a baby. There 
was to be no joy for any one of them. Perhaps it was 
the gloomy religion of the time that made a secret 
horror of Branwell being in love with a married lady. 

As we see Haworth Parsonage the shadows are 

disproportionate. It is not possible that the Rev. 
Patrick Prunty, or Bronté, brought no Irish humour to 
the making of his wonder-children ; but then a humour- 
less Irishman can be very humourless, and a gloomy 
Irishman very gloomy. I do not know that in their 
books is any evidence of the precious gift, else the 
picture of Haworth in one’s mind must have been 
relieved. One would have said that they were too great 
to lack humour, yet there is no evidence that Dante 
possessed it. 


LAMB’S 


“a OOR RELATIONS,’ by Stephanoff, evinces very 

great and deep observation of nature. The 
expressions are vigorous and true ; the whole concep- 
tion harmonised with a poet’s power ; that is, every 
thing about it tells the same story ; it is pregnant with 
good sense (a great scarcity in modern art) and’ good 
feeling—it is a moral picture ; it hdlds the mirror up 
to the world and shows it the horrid deformity of its 
cold-blooded prejudices. We are all of us acting the 
part of this Old Lord Luxury in his easy chair, every 
day, and are not aware of it, in spite of Tom Jones and 
Mr. Stephanoff. I shall see the better for this couching 
as long as I live; so, I trust, will many more of us. 
This is being really a painter, not a mere ornamental 


‘*POOR 
By Joun M. 


RELATIONS.”’ 


TURNBULL. 


colourist like Mr. ****. I have not time to point out 
all the variety of intelligence which is combined in 
this little picture; but I think that our Elia would 
manage, it beautifully—let me suggest it to him. I 
must, however, before I go, compliment Mr. S. on the 
extreme modesty, freshness, innocence and beauty of 
the girl’s head ; a fair young rose from a drooping stock. 
I never saw a more interesting countenance. He was 
quite right in making her handsome, which is just as 
probable as that she should be the reverse ; besides 
his object was to strike at once on the sympathy; and 
beauty in distress will always excite pity, where 
deformity will create disgust ! There is still great room 
for improvement in the mechanical parts, especially 


The Visit from Poor Relations. 


From a painting by Stephanoff. 
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mellowness of touch, and surface; but these difficulties 
being overcome, Mr. S. will find himself at once in a 
higher rank than the delineators of bitten apples, cut 
fingers and all the long list of the results of mere diligent 
observation and patient imitation of objects intrinsically 
worthless and devoid of the genuine elements of either 
humour or pathos. I hope that Poor Relations is 
sold ; if not, allow me to say that 150/. could not be 
better laid out by a patron of art than in the purchase 
of it. This is entirely my own valuation. I never saw 
Mr. S. in my life, and have no sort of communication 
with any one belonging to him; but I have casually 
heard a very high character of him for industry, and 
for struggling most worthily for fame and a livelihood, 
under truly disheartening circumstances. To this 
moment, I believe, he has never met with anything 
like adequate reward. If this be true I need say no 
more to an Englishman. Perhaps an effectual way of 
serving the artist, would be by causing a good engrav- 
ing to be published at the risk of such individuals as 
may choose to enter into a subscription for that purpose, 
the profits to be handed over to Mr. S._ 1 am too much 
occupied, and my name is too obscure, for me to appear 
as a leader in this scheme ; but what I can, I will ; my 
ten guineas (and I wish they were twenty) are ready 
when called for; and one line to Mr. Fine Arts, care 
of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, shall produce them in 
the course of two hours from receipt of notice.” 

This description of the painting reproduced on the 
preceding page is quoted from a review of the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1821, which appeared in the 
London Magazine for July of that year. The writer was 
Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, the notorious forger and 
poisoner, who under various pseudonyms contributed 
articles on the fine arts to the magazine. The career of 
this dilettante blackguard is beyond the scope of this 
short article, but readers who may wish to learn more 
about him are referred to Oscar Wilde’s essay, ‘‘ Pen, 
Pencil and Poison,” in his Intentions. It was not until 
long after the London period that his criminal bent 
was disclosed ; prior to which he appeared a light and 
kind-hearted creature of more than ordinary talent, 
in disposition well calculated to win the affection of one 
of Lamb’s nature. 

One at least of Wainewright’s hopes was realised, 
for our illustration is a reproduction from a superb 
engraving of Stephanoff’s ‘‘ The Visit from Poor 
Relations,’ executed by S. W. Reynolds and published 
in May, 1825, by R. Bowyer, of Pall Mall. That it 
was executed at Wainewright’s instance, though highly 
probable, is not so certain. There still exist a few sets 
of the London Magazine complete with original wrappers, 
the owners of which may be able to find the necessary 
evidence on one of the wrappers in the shape of an 
advertisement inserted at Wainewright’s instance solicit- 
ing subscriptions towards the cost of the engraving. 
There need be little doubt, however, that apart from 
Wainewright’s benevolent intentions, the enthusiasm 
displayed in his article was directly or indirectly 
responsible for the publication of the ‘‘ plate.” 

A consideration of far greater interest is that of the 
connection between this picture and Lamb’s essay, 
* Poor Relations.” ‘‘ I have not time to point out all 
the variety of intelligence which is combined in this 


little picture; but I think that our Elia would 
manage it beautifully—let me suggest it to him.” It 
is difficult to believe that so straightforward a suggestion 
coming from an intimate and, at that time, valued 
acquaintance of Lamb did not at least prompt the 
selection of subject and title for that wonderful exercise 
in human observation. Certainly the incidents and 
characters depicted by Stephanoff are not incorporated 
in the essay ; but that Lamb was indebted to Waine- 
wright for suggesting the subject I feel confident. 
John Scott, the former editor of the London, died on 
February 27th, 1821, from wounds inflicted in the famous 
duel with J. H. Christie. After his death the magazine 
was purchased by Taylor and Hessey, and through lack 
of editorial ability in Taylor, who himself assumed the 
chair so dramatically vacated by Scott, commenced 
gradually to languish. In the “ Letters” we find 
Lamb frequently recurring to the difficulty with which he 
supported essay-writing under the existing uninspiring 
egis. Instance the following to John Taylor in 1821 : 


‘... . The Lond. Mag. is chiefly pleasant to me, because 
some of my friends write in it. I hope Hazlitt intends to 
go on with it, we cannot spare Table Talk. For myself | 
feel almost exhausted, but I will try my hand a little 
longer, .. .” 


And this to Bernard Barton in March, 1823: 

“They have dragged me again into the Magazine, but I 
feel the spirit of the thing in my own mind quite gone. 
‘Some brains’ (I think Ben Jonson says it) ‘ will endure 
but one skimming.’ ”’ 

While in a further communication to Barton, written 
immediately after the appearance in the London Maga- 
zine of “‘ Poor Relations’ in May, 1823, Wainewright’s 
pseudonym, “ Janus,” is introduced in close conjunction 
with the title of the essay : 

“T cannot but think that the London drags heavily. I 
miss Janus. And O how it misses Hazlitt! Proctor 
too is affronted (as Janus has been) with their abomin- 
able curtailment of his things—some meddling Editor or 
other—or phantom of one—for neither he nor Janus 
know their busy friend. But they always find the best 
part cut out; and they have done well to cut also. I 
am not so fortunate as to be served in this manner, for I 
would give a clean sum of money in sincerity to leave 
them handsomely. But the dogs—T. and H. I mean— 
will not affront me, and what can I do? must I go on 
to drivelling ? Poor Relations is tolerable—but where 
shall I get another subject—or who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? I assure you it teases me more 
than it used to please me.” 


It is the old lament ; this time surely revealing the 
connection sought. The magazine misses Hazlitt ; but 
it is ‘‘ Janus’ that Lamb misses. And in what circum- 
stances ? He contemplates the prospect of being reduced 
to drivelling owing to lack of subjects. 

Reverting to the picture, two noticeable features, 
little likely to be readily associated with the subject 
by independent observers, are in it given just that degree 
of importance that is assigned to them in the essay, 
thus suggesting that Lamb had it mentally before him 
when writing. The framed armorial bearings hanging 
from the wall to the left of the mantelpiece finds the 
following echo in Lamb’s essay: “A poor relation is 

.a blot on your ‘scutcheon....’” and (he) 
‘‘ Inquireth if you have had your arms done on vellum 
yet ; and did not know till lately, that such-and-such 
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had been the crest of the family,”’ while the tea-urn on 
the sideboard in the background figures thus : 


“ He is of opinion that the urn is the more elegant shape, 
but, after all, there was something more comfortable about 
the old tea-kettle—which you must remember.”’ 


I think we may fairly assume that had it not 
been for Wainewright ‘‘ Poor Relations ’’ would never 
have come to be written, and “ The Visit from Poor 
Relations’ would never have engaged the burin of 
Reynolds. The essay is read and valued all the world 


over, but it is remarkable that so fine a composition 
as Stephanoff’s should sink into oblivion in spite of the 
publicity given to it by its reproduction by one of 
the most distinguished engravers of the artist’s day. 
Perhaps had its association with Lamb’s essay been 
more expressly acknowledged in the first place, mutual 
reaction might have kept its memory green, ensur- 
ing thus a more lasting fame for a pictorial essayist, 
the almost Hogarthian conception of whose work, in 
this instance at least, Lamb himself could scarcely 
have failed to discern. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 
By W. H. CHEsson. 


JOURNALIST, who for an undisclosed reason 

images critics as giants and female story- 
writers as midgets, informs 
the world that Victoria 
Sackville-West is among ‘‘a 
handful of women novelists 
writing to-day whose work 
stands head and shoulders 
above that of most of 
their male contemporaries.” 
This is apropos her “ Grey 
Wethers,” in which it seems 
“you breathe the keen air 
of the Wiltshire down’”’ and 
“live every moment of Clare's 
love story.”’ 

Familiar as [ am with the 
physiology of excitedreviewers, 
or reviewers imitating excite- 
ment, I know that their 
clichés—so often used that it 
sounds pedantic to call them 
unnatural—have a value, how- 
ever indefinite. Hence my 
confrere’s eulogy of ‘ Grey 
Wethers ”’ does at least imply 
that this novel is not third- 
rate as are the novels of most 
authors, male or female, if we — Phuto by E. U. Hoppe. 
premise that third-rate 
qualifies all work below second-rate. 

Higher than third-rate! It seems to me that, in the 
twentieth century after so long and loud a praise of 
truthfulness, such a phrase should affect the majority 
of human beings like a banner loftily lifted. To the 
artist it should be much more exhilarating than, in the 
vulgarest days of war, was ‘‘ See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” or, in the tipsiest days of friendship, was ‘‘ For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Sobered then by the thought that “ first-rate” is a 
word imposing a heavy responsibility on the critic, 
let us consider the art of V. Sackville-West (as the Hon. 
Mrs. Harold Nicolson, the married daughter of the 
third Baron Sackville, still chooses to be called in the 
world of literature). 

(Here I would parenthetically remark that, thanks 
to the courtesy of Messrs. Heinemann and John Lane, 
I have only been obliged to buy two of our author’s 


volumes : some drops are still lacking to brim the cup 
of my humiliation as a professional critic.) 

Miss Sackville-West was 
obviously not born in a 
circle where an image of 
the Market grossly squats 
between the pen and the 
Muse. From childhood she 
wrote both prose and poetry, 
without any particular 
urging or encouragement 
from the outside. Detesting 
London and “society,” she 
prefers to live in the country, 
and one can scarcely err in 
describing her as instinctively 
a writer. Her charming work 
on “ Knole and the Sackvilles ” 
(Heinemann, 1923) describes a 
scenery and set of associations 
potent to arouse a literary 
talent. She spent her child- 
hood in the home that Queen 
Elizabeth gave to Thomas 
Sackville, first Earl of Dorset. 
In this, the greatest private 
house in England, the aristo- 
cratic habit of pinnacling 


in 


Miss V. Sackville West. oneself on a long visible past 


can still be indulged. More 
than four centuries are documented in Knole. In her 
earliest volme, “ Poems of East and West” (Lane, 
1917), Miss Sackville-West sings : 
‘“‘ My fingers ran among the tassels faded ; 
My playmates moved in arrases brocaded ; 
I slept beside the canopied and shaded 
Beds of forgotten kings. 
I wandered shocless in the galleries ; 
I contemplated long the tapestries, 
And loved the ladies for their histories 
And hands with many rings.” 

From this stanza I get an impression of a renee 
ing touch. A quality is here which flowers much more 
richly in ‘“‘ The Heir” (1922), a story which embedies 
both the tragedy and felicity of a sentimental view of 
matter. Here Miss Sackville-West treats us to a crisis 
in the life of an old house. The heir, a petty business 
man, comes under the spell of this synthesis of the 
home-thoughts of centuries, though he was not brought 
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up in it. Heavily mortgaged, his new property is put 
up to auction and common sense laughs at the possi- 
bility of his buying the chief part of it. Yet when he 
has felt the presence of the disintegrating appetites that 
poverty summons to houses in deathtime, he outbids 
the carefully enticed stranger whose guineas could have 
secured him the blessed peace of the licensed drone. 
This “ love-story,’”’ as Miss Sackville-West aptly terms 
it, is an excellent example of what artistry can do to 
glorify a hunger for a beautiful place to move about 
in—a hunger heavily thwarted in real life by the fiscal 
vampire that cannot see even a poppy without wanting 
to bleed it nearly to death. Spiritually one could no 
doubt do much better than leave the heir in the situation 
of inheritance wherein his author leaves him, for it is 
no joxe to be the slave of an objective arrangement ; 
but the poetry and satire associated with a rescue from 
vandalism are in this story, and they count for much. 
“Her Son,”’ a contrasting story between the same covers 
as “ The Heir,’ depicts with extraordinary insight the 
irony of an assumption that continuity of flesh means 
continuity of spirit—means that a parent’s passion for 
a particular home will burn in the heir’s heart. 

“ Knole,” The Heir’’ and Her Son”’ represent 
only a part of Miss Sackville-West’s artistic personality, 
but of themselves they would entitle her to be regarded 
as more than what has been termeda“ tolerable amateur”’ 
in letters, because they have charm to enlarge and 
beautify people’s idea of home and to vivify the dullness 
of the leaf that cares nothing for the trunk and root, 
having some poor knowledge of its particular twig. 

In “ Heritage,”’ ‘“‘ The Dragon in Shallow Waters” 
(1919, 1921) we see our author skilfully extending her 
art to regions where her imagination has to operate with 
little or no assistance from her love of large and complex 
shells—the aspect and atmosphere of beautiful homes. 
As I consider them, I wonder what that ancestor of 
hers who wrote “ Gorboduc ’’ would have thought of 
them. In his time such dexterity, expressiveness, in- 
‘ventiveness, subordination of ‘ culture”’ to human 
‘interest, as Miss Sackville-West displays, would have 
been marvellous, because literary art was then in peril 
of pomposity, verbosity or obscurity whenever the 
artist was more self-conscious than a compiler of 

‘anecdotes. But if the first Earl of Dorset had seen the 
dates of his kinswoman’s title pages, he would probably 
have thought that her domain of fancy was surprisingly 
inferior to that of his admirer, Edmund Spenser. 

- Art, however, is not invalidated by the acceptance of 


themes characteristic of the smallness, myopia and 
crudity of human beings. It was right that the lover 
of Knole, the poet of the frame of life, should artistically 
handle the elemental fact—sex—which has uncon- 
sciously supported sweating systems, vile dwellings, 
all the ugliness instituted by base economy. After all, 
her “ Heritage,” which slowly conducts a very refined 
gentleman into the lap of an irregular yet reasonable 
bliss, is nearer the spirit of Howard Payne’s absurdly 
immortal song and Bishop’s divine music thereto than 
even Knole”’ and “ The Heir.” Both “ Heritage ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Dragon ”’ depict people who have no public 
life of poses and phrases, and Miss Sackville-West 
succeeds in keeping her rustic or working-class characters 
natural. True in “‘ The Dragon” the blind murderer 
talks like a poet, but his exceptionalness is implied in 
the titular synonym for him, and the book’s crescendo 
of sinister discord, culminating in a generous crime, 
owes: everything to working-class conditions and 
psychology. 

Miss Sackville-West’s poetry has grace of form. It 
well expresses her passionate love of nature; it is 
symptomatic of a soul who in bliss would not be tram- 
melled by the consciousness of possessions. Its worst 
shows her mistaking a shell for a temple, a profession 
for a reality, as in that historically and spiritually 
unfortunate poem of hers~ called ‘‘ Constantinople, 
March, MCMXV,” where she prophesies a “high and 
ceremonial day ’’ for Saint Sophia when 

“at the altar the Byzantine priest 

Shall hold aloft the Host triumphantly.” 
Her poems of Constantinople, however, repeatedly 
please by their picturing power. She has the art of 
caging her pleasant memories, to sing to us. In her 
poetry we easily enjoy the harvest of a lucky and 
fastidious eye. Though she does not “laugh at the 
sky through the sticks of her fan,” her poetry is to 
be admired principally for musically communicating 
authentic human feeling and vivid terrestrial im- 
pressions. In “ Mirage’’ (an admirable poem) she 
reflects ancient wisdom, but we do not mistake the 
mirror for a sage. 

In conclusion I prize her strong faculty for imaginative 
architecture more than I do her poetic ability. The 
latter provides and promises more than scales and 
exercises, but nothing richly original in verbal music. 
Therefore I hope that Miss Sackville-West will not lack 
zest for the labour which gives permanent shape to the 
inventions and inspirations of first-rate novelists. 


PRINCESS PATRICIA’S CANADIAN LIGHT INFANTRY. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 


N the slime and horror and filth of that portion 
of the front known as St. Eloi there took place 

a relief between two regiments during the night of the 
24th January, 1915. There was nothing to suggest 
that the operation differed in any way from the thou- 
sands of similar occurrences which took place nightly 
for four years ‘Somewhere in France” or Belgium. 
.There was, the same stumbling and fumbling, the same 
convoy by guides, who doubtless—true to the age long 
traditions of the Worshipful Company of Guides—lost 
their way at the critical moment. There was the same 


whispered interchange of orders and instructions, the 
same bursts of shell-fire from the enemy, the same 
cold, the same dirt, the same discomfort and the same 
slithering, ghostly sound as the unit relieved crept back 
to the comparative luxury of roofless billets. 

And yet there was in this particular relief something 
entirely out of the ordinary. There was a hint of 
Empire, and in it was focussed the history of a nation 
for a hundred years. The nation was Canada. The 
battalion which moved its numbed and stiffened limbs 
and crept wearily rearward had been raised nearly 
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sixty years earlier and presented by the daughter to the 
mother-country. By a succession of processes in which 
apathy, parsimony and amalgamation are distinguishing 
landmarks, it had been transformed into an Irish 
unit, though tenaciously retaining up to the last moment 
of its existence its Canadian title and traditions. In a 
sense the transformation was a happy one for, though 
raised in Canada in 1858, it traced its descent from an 
earlier Irish regiment there 


Patricias between August, 1915, and the end of the 
following year. The superb supply thus yielded saved 
the regiment from practical extinction after the Battle 
of Bellewaerde on May 8th, 1915, when the Patricias 
had nearly 400 casualties. Incidentally it was these 
students who beat the Wiirttembergers in Sanctuary 

Wood on June 2nd, 1916. 
These two names have to be supplemented by others. 
The fame of Princess 


disbanded at the close of 
the American War of 
1812. The regiment which 
relieved it that dark, cold 
January night in 1915 was 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry. 

The coincidence was per- 
haps unnoticed at the time. 
It is unnoticed, too, by 
Mr. Hodder-Williams, who 
merely states that his 
regiment “relieved the 
Ist Leinsters.”’ 

In 1914 History repeated 
itself and Canada did, on 
the outbreak of the Great 
War, precisely what she had 
done in the days of the 
Mutiny—came to the assist- 
ance of England. On 
August 3rd, 1914, Mr. A. 
Hamilton Gault, of 
Montreal, who served in 
the South African cam- 
paign, made the proposal 
which was to result in 
the formation of the Patricias. The new unit was in 
marked contradistinction to the other, and no less 
magnificent, troops dispatched from the West. Its 
characteristic was that it was composed of veterans. 
Of the 1,100 which formed it, all but 50 had previously 
served. Forty-five per cent. had fought in war. In 
the regiment there were 771 medals and decorations. 
The original regiment was therefore not so much a 
Canadian unit as a regiment consisting of Britons 
resident in Canada in 1914. Of the original 1,100 
nearly 700 were English ; Scots and Irish gave another 
250, while the Canadian born totalled 105. 

The first unit from Canada to take the field in the 
Great War, the record of the Patricias is one of great 
and heroic deeds. Its story has been told superlatively 
well by Mr. Hodder-Williams. The history is worthy of 
the regiment, and no higher praise than that can possibly 
be given. Owing to its high state of efficiency the 
Patricias were able to start their campaigning with the 
minimum of preliminary training, and it was accordingly 
inserted in the 27th Division which came from India 
and was sent to France in December, 1914. In 1915 
it was transferred from the 80th British to the 7th 
Canadian Brigade. Owing to its unique composition 
drafts to repair wastage were at first a difficulty, but 
the difficulty was surmounted by the arrival of com- 
panies from the Canadian Universities. Through this 
channel some 1,200 officers and men reached the 
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Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry is for ever linked, 
as well, with the Somme 
(Fabeck Graben and Regina 
Trench) ; with Vimy Ridge 
(where the very excellence 
of the arrangements and 
the dash of the Patricias 
have tended to discount 
the success achieved) ; with 
Passchendaele, Parvillers, 
Jigsaw Wood and Tilloy. 
And it burst into Mons the 
last day of the war. It was 
at Passchendaele that the 
regiment won its first two 
Victoria Crosses. At a 
moment when it seemed as 
if the line must waver or 
break utterly, appeared 
Lieutenant Hugh Mackenzie 
of the Brigade machine 
gunners, Lieutenant J. M. 
Christie and Sergeant Mullin 
of the regimental snipers. 

“While Christie made a 
rush forward on the left, found 
a good position, and covered the advance with his deadly 
markmanship, Mackenzie dashed from shell hole to shell 
hole rallying the survivors for a last effort, and leading 
them on towards the pill-box. Mackenzie was killed at 
the head of the men he had inspired with his own mag- 
nificent courage; but while he and his party drew the 
fire, Mullin was crawling forward up the slope, and he 
actually performed the incredible feat of taking the pill- 
box single-handed. He rushed a sniper’s post in front 
and destroyed the garrison with bombs, and crawling up 
to the top of the pill-box shot the two machine gunners 
with his revolver. Sergeant Mullin then rushed to another 
entrance and compelled the garrison to surrender. His 
gallantry and fearlessness were witnessed by many, and 
though rapid fire was directed upon him, and his clothes 
riddled by bullets, he never faltered in his purpose, and 
he not only helped to save the situation but also indirectly 
saved many lives.” 


Mr. Ralph 
Hodder-Williams. 


This is a fine story well told. If there be a fault in 
the author’s way of writing regimental history it is 
the absence of any relief. There is practically nothing 
but fighting dealt with, and the frequent tours which 
the Patricias, like all other units, must have had in 
rear lines and rest areas are hardly touched on. After 
all even the stormiest voyage is not all hurricanes, and 
a picture of four years’ war is incomplete—as Mr. 
Kipling was experienced enough to realise—unless the 
sky and background be filled in too. But it is an 
excellent history, and the maps and typography deserve 
the highest praise. 
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A NEW ENGLAND POET. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


ORTUNATE is the writer who has a background, 
the poet whose name rises to the lips at the 
first sight of a lake or a mountain, a seaport or a city. 
Thomas Hardy is more fortunate in his Wessex than 
Balzac in the whole of France. Burns is more lucky 
in his Scotland than Milton in Paradise. Dr. Johnson 
is happier in Fleet Street than Bunyan in the Celestial 
City. The radiant spirit of Dickens is alive in the 
fountain of the Temple, and in the East India Ware- 
house the memory of Charles Lamb is fragrant for ever. 
Across the Atlantic, Mark Twain was hardly less 
happy on the Mississippi than Emerson in Concord, or 
Hawthorne in the Old Manse. But perhaps the happiest 
of all in the New World was the poet Aldrich, who 
(even before Tom Sawyer had fluttered the dovecots 
of the Fairchild Family) struck the first note of youthful 
rebellion in that delightful classic of New England— 
“The Story of a Bad Boy.” 

“The Nutter House,” in which the Bad Boy lived 
and moved and had his being, is a honeycomb of 
golden memories ; and it stands, as the poet’s memorial 
to-day, in the old seaport town of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, exactly as it stands for his readers in 
the pages of the book. 

It is perhaps the most delightful fragment of old New 
England now in existence. The visitor looks in the 
very mirrors that reflected the features of the Bad 
Boy, and turns the very pages of the books that en- 
tranced him on summer afternoons. He may sit in 


the high-backed chair, studded with brass nails like a - 


coffin, in the Bad Boy’s bedroom ; and, over the head 
of the bed, on the two oak shelves, he will see the old 
battered editions of ‘‘ Theodore, or the Peruvians,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” an odd volume of “ Tristram 
Shandy,” Baxter’s “ Saints’ Rest,” “ Jack Sheppard,” 
and the famous adventures of Rinaldo Rinaldini. 

In the old colonial garden the same flowers return 
year after year, and are wet with living dew. It is 
so little like a memorial in the ordinary sense that the 
visitor finds it difficult to believe he is not trespassing 
or that the original inhabitants will not quietly stroll 
in through the delightful doors. It is impossible here 
even to suggest the wealth of memories in this delicious 
fragment of the past. It is a haunted place ; but, with 
this brief glimpse of the background of the poet’s boy- 
hood, it is easier to appreciate the delicate fragrance, 
and haunting melody, of his verse. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in after life, both as poet 
and as editor of the Aélantic Monthly, was a salutary 
influence in American letters. More than almost any 
other American writer, he had that care for the 
form of his art which in his own country at one 
time, under the influence of Whitman, was so lightly 
regarded. His attitude towards the same destructive 
tendency in England was delightfully illustrated by 
his proposal to “ modernise ” the “ Eve of St. Agnes.” 
The letter in which he makes the suggestion is not only 
humorous, it is a piece of very real criticism, not without 
interest for an age which thinks that a realistic sea- 
shore may be depicted by gumming real sand upon 
the canvas : 


“St. Hagnes Eve! ’Ow bloomin’ chill it was! 
The Howl, for all his hulster, was a-cold. 
The ’are limped tremblin’ through the blarsted grass 


“T think it might make Keats popular again,” he 
wrote—" poor Keats, who didn’t know any better than 
to write pure English.”’ 

Aldrich had indeed a very remarkable critical gift, 
which manifested itself not only in his regard for form, 
but also in a series of poems which may be said to deal 
with the life of the artist from an almost self-critical 
point of view. Some of these in their urbanity and 
lightness of touch have a kinship with the poems of 
Thackeray ; but they are on the other hand, as Mr. 
Greenslet has noted in his biography, more truly poetical ; 
and indeed the following poem has more affinities with 
Browning of “‘ Youth and Art”: 

““A man should live in a garret aloof, 

And have few friends, and go poorly clad, 


With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof 
To keep the Goddess constant or glad. 


“Of old, when I walked on a rugged way, 
And gave much work for but little bread, 
The Goddess dwelt with me night and day, 
Sat at my table, haunted my bed... . 


‘‘ Wretched enough was I, sometimes, 
Pinched and harassed with vain desires ; 
But thicker than clover sprang the rhymes 
As I dwelt like a sparrow among the spires. 


“‘ Midnight filled my slumbers with song ; 
Music haunted my dreams by day. 
Now I listen and wait and long, 

But the Delphian airs have died away. 


‘“T wonder and wonder how it befell: 
Suddenly I had friends in crowds ; 
I bade the house-tops a long farewell ; 
‘ Good-bye,’ I cried, ‘ to the stars and clouds! 


“And the woman I loved was now my bride, 
And the house I wanted was my own ; 
I turned to the Goddess satisfied— 
But the Goddess had somehow flown. 


“Flown, and I fear she will never return ; 
I am much too sleek and happy for her, 
Whose lovers must hunger and waste and burn 
Ere the beautiful heathen heart will stir. 


““T call—but she does not stoop to my cry ; 
I wait—but she lingers, and ah! so long! 
It was not so in the years gone by 
When she touched my lips with chrism of song. 


“For a man should live in a garret aloof, 
And have few friends and go poorly clad, 
With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof, 
To keep the Goddess constant and glad.” 

In its own kind that is a perfect piece of writing. 
Nothing is over-emphasised. It is touched off as lightly 
as a letter from one friend to another ; and it is of so 
easy and lucid a grace that the reader hardly realises 
how very difficult it is to obtain that straightforward 
simplicity. It is attained with even greater mastery 
in that poem “ Thalia.”” ‘‘ A middle-aged lyrical poet 
is supposed to be taking final leave of the Muse of 
Comedy,” the sub-title tells us. ‘‘ She has brought him 
his hat and gloves, and is abstractedly picking a thread 
of gold hair from his coat-sleeve as he begins to speak.’ 
But there is more true pathos in this joyous poem than 
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in all of the whining adjurations ‘‘ not to weep’”’ that 
have been addressed by lovers to their ladies with 
the deliberate intention of drawing tears : 
‘‘ Before my kisses grow tame, 

Before my moodiness grieve you, 

While yet my heart is flame 

And I all lover, I leave you. | 
“So, in the coming time 

When you count the rich years over, 

Think of me in my prime 

And not as a white-haired lover, 


“‘ Fretful, pierced with regret, 


““My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

‘Twas noon by yonder village tower. 
And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road ; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals, from that wild-rose tree.” 


This brief poem in its exquisite simplicity has been 
rightly compared with the art of the Japanese painter 
who can make a single 


The wraith of a dead Desire 
Thrumming a cracked spinet 
By a slowly dying fire. 
“When, at last, Iam cold— 
Years hence, if the gods 
so will it— 
Say, ‘ he was true as gold,’ 
And wear a rose in your 
fillet ! 
** Others, tender as I, 
Will come and sue for 
caresses ; 
Woo you, win you or die— 
Mind you, a rose in your 
tresses.” 


The subject-matter of this 
poem is, in essence, that of 
the ‘“‘ Untimely Thought,” 
in the three stanzas of 
which a very real moment 
in the life of a man has been 
caught and set down with 
strangely vivid power. The | 
poem gains immensely by | 
the fact that the Untimely 
Thought is locked in 


silence : Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


““T wonder what day of the week, 
I wonder what month of the year— 
Will it be midnight, or morning, 
And who will bend over my bier ? 
“What a hideous fancy to come 
As I wait at the foot of the stair, 
While she gives the last touch to her robe, 
Or sets the white rose in her hair. 


“As the carriage rolls down the dark street, 
The little wife laughs and makes cheer— 
But . . . I wonder what day of the week. 
I wonder what month of the year.”’ 

Aldrich is indeed pre-eminently the poet of these 
strange and ghostly moments, the memories that steal 
into the mind like a fragrance, the premonitions that 
touch us from beyond the grave. Sometimes the 
moment is a very vital and terrible one, as in those 
two brief stanzas which deal with the death of a child: 

‘‘T think of it in the city streets, 
I dream of it when I rest— 


The violet eyes, the waxen hands, 
And the one white rose on the breast.”’ 


Sometimes, as in a poem like ‘‘ Memory,’”’ the touch 
is so delicate and elusive that it may evade the careless 
reader ; yet in one or two lines it carries on the music 
of ‘‘ Christabel.” It is obviously a real experience ; 
one of those strange touches of beauty that seem to come 
from beyond ‘the world we know : 


spray of apple-blossom stir 
the deep heart of man. 
But its most moving 
characteristic is its extra- 
ordinary truth of feeling. 
Indeed Aldrich is almost the 
only poet who has recorded, 
quite simply and sincerely, 
a true feeling on such 
subjects as that of his 
strange little poem— 
“ Apparitions ”’ 


“At noon of night, and at 
the night’s pale end, 
Such things have chanced 
to me 
As one, by day, would 
scarcely tell a friend 
For fear of mockery. 


““ Shadows, you say, mirages 
of the brain ! 
I know not, faith, not I. 
Is it more strange the dead 
should walk again 
Than that the quick 
should die.”’ 


Something of the same haunting spell may be dis- 
cerned in the more restrained lines on the grave of 
his friend, Edwin Booth, lines which might have been 
written by one of the great Elizabethans : 

““In narrow space, with Booth, lie housed in death, 

Iago, Hamlet, Shylock, Lear, Macbeth. 
If still they seem to walk the painted scene, 
’Tis but the ghosts of those that once have been.”’ 

And the lines written for Sargent’s portrait of Booth 
are alive with haunting memories. It is these “ Crowd- 
ing Memories” that have now been embodied in the 
volume bearing that title by Mrs. Aldrich. Concerning 
the friendship of Aldrich with Edwin Booth, this volume 
contains some extraordinarily interesting and hitherto 
unpublished material. It not only throws a new light 
on the history of the great actor, but gives a very vivid 
picture of the tragic days that followed the murder of 
Lincoln by John Wilkes Booth : 

“In the sad days following this homecoming, Mr. Aldrich 
was Mr. Booth’s constant companion, a vigil that was 
not without threatening danger, as daily letters, notes and 
messages came to the house addressed to Mr. Booth warning 
him that the name of Booth should be exterminated, and 
that none should bear it and live. Bullets were marked 
for him and his household. His house would be burnt. 

“Through the long hours of those days and nights, 
Booth sat in almost frozen silence. There was but one 


ray of hope in that desolate household—the hope that 
John Wilkes might not live to be hanged.” 
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Later in the volume we get a curious illustration of 
the inevitable justice of time. Edwin Booth writes : 


“Mr. Sargent called to say that he had word from 
the Art Committee to paint my portrait for the club... 
when I told Aldrich, he advised me to buy at once a piece 
of sand paper, and inside locked doors to sand paper my 
soul, for I might be assured that in this presentment of 
myself, all secret sins, or thoughts, would be dragged 
squirming to the light.” 


Apparently Edwin Booth was able to stand the test ; 
for those who have not seen Sargent’s portrait of Edwin 
Booth at the Players’ Club may take the lines by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich as a very just translation of it 
into verse : 


“That face which no man ever saw 
And from his memory banished quite, 
With eyes in which are Hamlet’s awe 
And Cardinal Richelieu’s subtle light, 
Looks from this frame. A master’s hand 
Has set the master-player here, 
In the fair temple that he planned 
Not for himself. To us most dear 
This image of him! ‘It was thus 
He looked ; such pallor touched his cheek ; 
With that same grace he greeted us— 
Nay, ‘tis the man, could it but speak!’ 
Sad words that shall be said some day— 
Far fall the day! O cruel Time, 
Whose breath sweeps mortal things away, 
Spare long this image of his prime, 
That others, standing in the place 
Where, save as ghosts, we come no more 
May know what sweet majestic face 
The Prince of Players wore.” 


The pictures of the life of Old Boston with which 
this delightful book abounds have a charm that is 
rare in autobiography ; they have something of the 
mellow flavour of ‘‘ Cranford’’; but it is a ‘“‘ Cranford ”’ 
on a very much larger scale, of course, and the char- 
acters range from Charles Dickens (of whose visit to 
Boston we get delicious glimpses) to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Mark Twain. We overhear Mark Twain 
asserting that he had “ quit smoking to please Livy 
(Olivia, his wife], and that he would quit wearing socks 
if she thought them immoral.” 

We have heard so much of what Charles Dickens 
thought of America that this pleasanter picture may 
not be inappropriately quoted. The description is of 
his visit to the quaint little house where the Aldriches 
lived in Pinckney Street, Boston : 


“Tf the Sultan of Zanzibar, the Czar of all Russia, the 
Grand Mogul, and all the crowned heads of Europe com- 
bined had knocked at our door, it would not have thrown 
the entire household into such a frenzy and flutter as that 
simple card did with its magic name, Mr. Charles Dickens. 
I well remember the quick beating of my heart as I de- 
scended the stairs to find Mr. Dickens seated in the easiest 
chair in the bay window. He was dressed—I think dressed 
is the right word—in a very light, so light that I don’t 
know how to describe it—I can almost say soiled white 
colour—top-coat. It was wide and short, and stood out 
like a skirt, the collar of a much darker shade of velvet. 
His waistcoat was velvet of another shade of brown, with 
brilliant red indentations. I don’t remember what he 
wore on his feet, but I remember well the laughter and 
good cheer, the charming way in which the guest made these 
two young people feel that to him they really were persons 
of consequence and were so regarded by this prince of 
strangers who tarried within their gates. 

“In those happy days my mainstay was an austere 
lady who consented to live with us for the modest sum 


of five dollars a week, which would include thef services 
of herself and daughter. It is true that this daughter had 
lived in this great world of ours but six years, but Mrs. 
Sterling felt that Lizzie was a sufficien: grown-up to answer 
the door-bell and wait at the table, if she, Mrs. Sterling, 
waited in the pantry to lift the heavy dishes. Lizzie 
was also an accomplished duster, and also something of 
a logician, as I remember her assuring me one day when 
the fire-bells rang that she supposed someone had been 
fiddling with kerosene. 

“ After a pleasant chat, Mr. Dickens turned to me 
saying: ‘Now I want to see the little maid; I have 
heard all about her.’ So I went on the quest; and soon 
the demure little Dutch picture (in a mouse-coloured 
dress reaching almost to the ground, a long white tire 
with full bishop sleeves, hair braided on each side of her 
brow and tied with the same mouse-coloured ribbon in a 
prim bow, walked in with her silver tray, decanter and 
wine-glass. 

“Going up to Mr. Dickens, she said with her alluring 
lisp, ‘If you pleathe, thir, will you take a glath of wine 
and a bithcuit ?’ 

“Mr. Dickens poured out his glass of wine, and with a 
courtly bow to us and a lower one to the little maid, drank 
to our health and happiness; and when the little maid 
departed, put his head on the cushion of his chair and 
laughed and laughed. Then turning to me, he said, 
“Now I want to see this wonderful house from top to 
bottom, from cellar to attic.’ 

“We showed it him with honest pride and he said, 
in leaving, that nothing in our country had interested him 
more. We have wondered since if in telling of his visit 
to others he did not say that nothing in our country had 
amused him more.” 


Fragmentary quotations of this kind convey very 
inadequately the richness and variety of these “‘ crowding 
memories,” or the gaiety with which they are set down. 
The story of how, all unwittingly, young Mrs. Aldrich 
plied Harriet Beecher Stowe on a warm afternoon with 
a cooling cup of punch, that unfortunately did inebriate, 
is a delicious little comedy. More to the point, perhaps, 
as a conclusion to this article, and as an illustration of 
how we mortals misunderstand one another’s motives, 
is the tale of Aldrich’s cold aloofness after the first 
night’s success of his drama ‘ Mercedes.’”’ By some 
oversight he had arrived in New York for this first 
performance with a somewhat strangely assorted 
wardrobe. As Mrs. Aldrich says: 


“At a most important moment in the arrangement of 
a coiffure, words were overheard that in spite of the hot 
curling iron in the hand sent a chill to the hearer: ‘ Where 
are my trousers ? ’ ‘ 

“Mr. Aldrich was firm that he could not go to the theatre 
without evening dress, that it was disrespectful to his 
friends and to his audience. At last the happy compromise 
was made that he would go to the theatre with his pepper- 
and-salt trousers the rest of his body arrayed in evening 
splendour ; that he should sit in the back of the box, 
the wraps on a chair making a screen to hide the defection 
of the conventional make-up. .. . 

“At the end of the play there came loud calls for 
‘Author!’ ‘ Author!’ ‘Curtain!’ ‘Curtain!’ followed 
by a sharp knock at the box door and the hurried message, 
“Mr. Palmer says Mr. Aldrich must come in front of the 
curtain.’ The calls grew louder and louder. . . . In this 
unfortunate dilemma Mr. Aldrich, with the chair as a 
screen between him and his cruel audience, bowed to the 
right and the left, but this did not satisfy his uncompre- 
hending friends, who called louder and louder, ‘ Author!’ 
‘ Author!’ ‘ Curtain!’ ‘ Curtain!’ ‘ Speech!’ ‘ Speech ! ’ 

“The next morning’s newspapers, in criticism and 
editorials, said: ‘It was much to be regretted that Mr. 
Aldrich had not spontaneously yielded to the flattering 
request to come before the curtain instead of coldly bowing 
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at the back of the stage box.’ But added, in extenuation 
of the misdemeanour: ‘ Perhaps it was the cool conser- 
vatism of Boston that restrained him.’ ”’ 


Happy is the temperament that can meet the bilious- 
ness of its contemporaries with so genial a smile, and 
how very much happier the rest of the world would be 


if we could all of us always understand that the apparent 
slights of our friends are in the majority of cases due 
to the fact that they are at least figuratively wearing 
the wrong trousers. One knows of several wars that 
might have been avoided by a proper realisation of 
this. 


FIFTY GUINEAS FOR A LYRIC 
SUITABLE FOR SETTING TO MUSIC. 


Why is the modern song so frequently supplied with 
words that are not written in the language nor with 
the feeling of poetry ? Composers and music publishers 
say these are the best they have been able to discover. 
To give the author an opportunity to vindicate himself, 
THE BooKMAN offers a Prize of FIFTY GUINEAS for 
the best original Lyric suitable for setting to music. 
Good lyrics, to justify their description, should be 
singable ; but some of them are not. It is essential 
that in this Competition the lyrics should lend them- 
selves to musical setting, and we propose having the 
winning lyric set to music. 


Any competitor may use a pseudonym, but his 
correct name must also be given, and this must be 
printed in the event of his winning the prize. The 
award will be announced, and a selection of the 


best lyrics printed in a_ special Supplement to 
THE BOOKMAN. 


Full particulars and conditions in connection with 
this Competition may be obtained on application to 
The Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


THE BOOKMAN EXTRA COMPETITION. 


In a Supplement at the end of this number we 
announce the results in our first Ballad Competition and 
print a selection of the best poems received. 


In our second Ballad Competition (as announced last 
month) we offer a First Prize of Five Guineas and a 
Second of Two Guineas for the best and second best 
original Ballad in not more than fifty lines. 


We offer also a First Prize of Five Guineas and a 
Second of Two Guineas for the best and second best 
Short Story (serious or humorous) in not more than 
six hundred words. 


Replies, addressed to The Editor (and marked 
“Special Competition No. 2”) must reach THE 
BookMAN offices, as above, not later than April 5th. 
This long date, as mentioned last month, has been fixed 
in order to give our readers abroad and in distant parts 
of the Empire an opportunity to compete. 

Awards will be announced in Tae Bookman for May 
next, and a selection of the best ballads and stories will 
be printed in a special Supplement to that Number. 

The Editor’s decision must be final. And as it is 
impossible to undertake to return them, competitors 
should keep copies of their MSS. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
FEBRUARY, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THe Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.—A PrizeE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best list of eight novels by living authors that 
you would present to a foreigner as representing 
the highest achievements in contemporary fic- 
tion. The Prize will be awarded for the list 
which contains titles that receive the largest 
number of votes from the Competitors as a 
whole. 


IV.—A Prize or Har A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 


should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THe BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


Note.—We shall discontinue the Lyric Competition 


(No. 1) in May, and offer the same prize for the 
best original sonnet. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


I.—TueE Prize oF ONE for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Liam P. Clancy, of 14, 
Union Road, Tufnell Park, N.7, for the fol- 
lowing : 

THOMOND. 
Would God I could be going 
Where the wild winds blow, 
And the little crooked bohreens 
Go straggling thro’ the heather: 
It’s little I’d be caring 
If sleet were there or snow, 
Or the matchless scent of roses 
In summer’s sun-kissed weather : 
Could I sing again in Thomond, 
In green-hilled, pleasant Thomond, 
Where the crooning streams and I 
Sang our songs of old together ! 


Would God I could be faring 
Where the kind folk be, 

With a hearty smile and greeting 
At every twist and turning: 

I’d sell the soul within me 

Could I win again and see 

The silver mists of morning, 

And the gold whins’ burning: 
Could I roam again in Thomond, 
In green-hilled, pleasant Thomond, 
I’d forget my share of sorrow, 
And the long years’ mourning ! 


We also select for printing : 


DESIRE. 


Yonder sleeps the heather on the hill-side, 
Yonder treads the wind adown the lea, 
And the leaves are all aswaying and the Pipes of Pan 
are playing, 
And they’re calling to the heart of me. 


Silver in the moonlight shines the highway, 
Either side the blackberry hedges sleep, 
And the long green fields stretch seaward and the poplars 
bend to leeward, 
Where purple shadows cluster deep. 


Silence treads soft-footed down the valley, 
In the by-ways where the magic moonshine gleams, 
There are stars among her tresses which the dusky wind 
caresses, 
And her hands are full of dreams. 


There’s a sound of life a-stirring in the woodland, 
And the music of the nightingale is sweet ; 
As he sings the sad notes over from each hidden nook and 
cover 


Sounds the tapping of a thousand feet. 


Can you dream of fame and glory in the gloaming ? 
Of the gold-paved streets that border London Town ? 
Can you think on pain and sorrow and a lonely, aching 
morrow 
As the curtains of the Night drop down ? 


Oh, I’m lying sad and sleepless in the City, 
And I’m waiting for the Gates of Day to part ; 
But while yet the dawn is sleeping kneels a dream-child 
sorely weeping 
At the white High Altar of my heart. 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, Kensington 
Park.) 


TO HERMIA ABSENT. 
Where is it you go 
The days I cannot find you ? 
Wilderness and woe 
You leave behind you: 


Rain in the trees 
And the wind running riot, 
A welter of seas, 
A world unquiet. 


Where is it you go? 

For I would go too. 
Wilderness and woe 

Are weary to view. 

I would go and look there 

To find the sun brighter, 

And the air grown lighter, 
And the eyes of the folk there 
Gay with seeing you. 


(D. E. A. Rash, Wortham, Diss, Norfolk.) 


We also select for honourable mention the lyrics by 
Margery C. Nudd (Middlesex), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
Mary A. Jones (Warwick), Maris Johns (Harrogate), 
John I. Morrison (Ealing), Winnifred Tasker (Bourne- 
mouth), V. O. Kitchin (Chateau d’Oex), Diana Carroll 
(Weybridge), Lucy Malleson (London), Joce Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), Helen Bruce Campbell (Vancouver), 
Joyce Capern (East Sheen), J. Gifford Fowler (Thornton 
Heath), Jean Corke (Malvern), Joy Gerbaulet (Cali- 
fornia), C. Burton (Upper Norwood), Carrie Hann 
(Weston-super-Mare), Leslie Arthur (South Africa), 
Peggie Ferguson (Eastbourne), M. Steele (Putney), 
Phyllis Barnes (Durham), Archie L. Pearce (Sydenham), 
L. M. Lacey (Margate), Isabel B. Heathcote (Royston), 
Audrey Westlake (North Stoke), Silvey A. Clarke 
(Fulham), Winifred Mudie (Darlington), Margaret L. 
Peck (Surrey), Edwin L. Gregory (Levenshulme), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), M. F. Nason (Worcestershire), 
‘“Deirdre’’ (London), Wm. Macdermott (Glasgow), 
W. Maxfield Rogers (Croydon), Agnes D. Scott (Wool- 
wich), Isabel T. Gogarty (Islington), Audrie Wilks 
(Sheffield), Elsie A. Fielder (Horsham), K. M. Mills 
(London), E. R. Noble (Forest Rise), Janet Grimes (Ips- 
wich), Francis O’Grady (Sanderstead), Elsie B. Granville 
(Boscombe), V. Plenge (Hampstead), Stephen Stothert 
(Rochester), E. L. Foyster (Croydon). 


IIl.—Tue Prize or Harr A GurINeEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to the Rev. Edwin C. 
Lansdown, of 61, Lyndhurst Drive, Leyton, 
E.10, for the following : 


THE GREAT ATTACHMENT. By E. Mies Lewis. 
(Melrose. } 


“‘ Everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go.” 
M. Howitt, The Little Lamb. 


We also select for printing : 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Grace Ruys. 
(Chapman & Dodd.) 
“What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me?” 
SHELLEY, Love’s Philosophy. 


(Lorna Leatham, The White House, Neville’s Cross, 
Durham.) 


THE COURTS OF IDLENESS. By Dornrorp YATtTEs. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


“Tis the voice of a sluggard; I heard him complain— 
‘You have waked me too soon ; I must slumber again.’ ” 

Isaac Watts. 

(Dorothy M. Morgan, “ Westlands,” 69, Tilehurst 

Road, Reading.) 
MANY ENGAGEMENTS. By J. S. FLETCHER. 
(John Long.) 
““Woman’s whole existence.” 


Byron, Don Juan. 


(Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester.) 
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Prize oF THREE New Books for a note 
on which character in fiction you would choose 
as a companion on a journey, and why, is 
awarded to Marion Peacock, of Collyer’s School, 
Horsham, for the following : 


I have booked Becky Sharp as my travelling companion. 
Of course I shall make it well worth her while, and I warrant 
she will not give me a dull moment. Railway officials 
will bow before her charming imperiousness, and she will 
have the window of the compartment up or down at will 
without the slightest protest from any fellow traveller. 
Because of a certain look in her eye, that in anyone else 
you would call a nasty look, the taxi-driver will accept 
a small tip with thankfulness and a touch of the cap. 
If the dining-car is crowded Becky will fix an innocent 
gaze on some susceptible male, and the table will be ours. 
Nor is this all she will do for me, those monotonous hours 
in the rocking train will be enlivened by many a tale, 
witty, malicious, risqué perhaps, but never dull. Becky, 
I maintain, will make an ideal fellow traveller for those 
who can overlook her past, and having mastered the art 
of living in the present take her as they find her. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by D. E. A. Rash (Norfolk), W. J. Brittain (Hull), 
E. H. Merchant (Hartlepool), Margaret Owen (Whit- 
stable), Ivy D. Howard (Chesterfield), Andrew Douglas 
(Switzerland), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), E. 
Sweatman (Reading), K. Fisher (Scunthorpe), O. F. 
Crow (Hanwell), Frederick Willmer (Southport), Gwen- 
dolen Leijonhufvud (Bournemouth), V. M. Green 
(Birmingham), Esme T. Greenyer (Hove), May W. 
Harrison (Lincoln). 


IV.—THE Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best review 
is awarded to A. C. Fraser, of 14, The Barons, 
Twickenham, for the following : 


THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF THE QUEEN OF 
CORNWALL. By Tuomas Harpy. (Macmillan.) 

In this finely-wrought little play, Mr. Thomas Hardy 
has refashioned the old Arthurian story of Tristran and 
Iseult and their unhappy love into a new pattern of beauty 
and art. The blank verse, with its occasional uncouthness 
of phrase, is handled with a rough strength and beauty 
in harmony with the wild romantic tale ; while the masterly 
technique of the tragedy’s swift motion and culmination 
gives it a fine unity and precision. A little frontispiece 
etching by the author himself of Tintagel Castle, the 
scene of the tragedy, is an added distinction to the book. 


We also select for printing : 


COLLECTED POEMS. By STEPHEN Gwynn. 
(Blackwood.) 

There is dignity in Mr. Gwynn’s poetry, but there is 
passion as well, a passion which, if it does not always find 
its perfectly suitable expression, is always articulate, and 
never descends to empty blustering, or fades away into 
fluent verbiage. He has no purple patches, no orotund 
phrases, yet the mind is never left bare of thought; the 
reader is given something beside mere beaten noise. The 
ending of his serene and dignified ‘“‘ In the Churchyard ”’ : 


‘Ah, if none soothe us; still 
Nature is kind: Death will—” 


expresses the stoic philosophy which has sustained him 
when writing of his ill-starred country. 


(Sidney S. Wright, “‘ Kinkora,” Swanley, Kent.) 


THE DAY’S JOURNEY. By W. B. Maxwe tt. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Mr. Maxwell is a master craftsman. He has given us 
in this novel a delicate cameo of life at its most trivial, 
and moulded so that it becomes a jewel of exquisite beauty. 
Out of the lives of two dull old bores, such as one meets 
in their thousands anywhere in England, out of poor 
suburban Amy’s jealousy, and the wiles of the unscrupu- 
lous Mrs. Denham, he makes what is almost a poem on 


the subject of friendship, unromantic enough, but pathetic 
in its very simplicity and dignity. It is wonderfully 
restful after some of the hustling modern novels. 


(Peggie Ferguson, 9, Upper Avenue, Eastbourne.) 


INTO LITTLE THIBET. By HELEN MAry BOvuLNOIs. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 


A most entrancing travel book. While perusing its 
pages we really seem to see the land of mystery and wonder, 
and its little-known inhabitants ; we ascend 11,000 miles 
on pony-back into the snow-clad hills; we see the devil- 
dance at the remote monastery, and all the other wonders 
through the shrewd, sympathetic eyes of a woman. Chil- 
dren and animals, birds, flowers and trees are all wonder- 
fully pictured for us. And through it all runs a rich vein 
of humour. The author’s water-colour sketches and 
drawings, and some good photographs add to the value of 
the book. 


(James Arthur Richards, M.I.P.S., Bower Cottage, 
Tenby, South Wales.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by R. M. Stoloff (West Hampstead), J. A. Jenkins (Ulver- 
ston), M. A. Sully (Gloucester), Sybil Waller (Boscombe), 
G. Pitt (London), Rolanda Hirst (Bath), B. Noel Saxelby 
(Manchester), Frederick Willmer (Southport), P. Hall 
(Sheffield), L. Mugford (Blackheath), R. Tuck Pook 
(Southend), Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), Flora 
Baxter (Manchester), Alice M. Philip (Herne Hill), 
Lillian Clarke (Royston). 


V.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE Bookman for the best suggestion is 
awarded to Lilian Clarke, of The Warren, 
Royston, Herts. 


Photo by Hammet & Co. Mr. Ww. G. Hay, 


author of “An Australian Rip Van Winkle,” which 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin are publishing. 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s House, WARWICK 
SquarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


When the company is dull as well as small almost 
any kind of jester may pass for a wit; but Mr. 
J. B. Priestley is writing 
essays in a day when good 
essayists are not scarce, and 
it is significant that he is 
already being bracketed 
with the best of them. 
I have not read his two 
earlier books, but since 
reading his “I For One” 
(John Lane) I wish I had, 
and am resolved that 
I will, He is not much 
addicted to epigrams; he 
does not throw verbal 
fireworks about or strive 
to dazzle you with ideas 
and phrases too bright if 
not too good for human 
nature’s daily food. He 
rambles easily through 
his subjects, as an essayist 
should, saying whatever 
rises in his mind about 
them as he goes along, with 
a quiet, whimsical humour 
and a ripe knowledge of 
the world which subdues him to a mood of genial, 
tolerant philosophy. 

Not all the time, of course, or he would not please 
us so much. He writes ‘A Defence of Dull 
Company ”’ because he finds it restful; and “ In 
Praise of the Normal Woman,” with incidental 
severities concerning the type that is too aggressively 
new ; but when in another essay he stigmatises a 
brother essayist, Dr. Crane, as a vulgar optimist, 
he falls from grace, and I am rather glad he does, 
for it gives me an opportunity to protest against 
the too careless use of that word vulgar. I have a 
notion that to speak of another as vulgar indicates 
a certain self-complacence in the speaker and is 
itself a vulgarity. Because I prefer to wear no 
jewellery am I justified in saying that those who 
wear any are ostentatious and therefore vulgar ? 
Because my temperament inclines to sadness or 
makes me, at most, but a chastened optimist, shall 
I say that the man who, perhaps because he is more 
robust of body and mind, maintains an irrepressible 


Photo by 
T. Bonaventura Roma. 


cheerfulness of outlook must needs be a vulgar 
fellow? In a very beautiful passage, by way of 
contrasting the true thing with the false, Mr. 
Priestley touches on the “ sweet melancholy ’”’ of 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Lamb, Johnson, Thackeray, 
and finds their humour, pathos, flashes of indigna- 
tion and lasting kindliness heartening and inspiring, 
for he remembers ‘“‘ what they have known, of 
drudgery, poverty and 
disease, mad _ sisters and 
young wives dead or in- 
sane, and all the smaller 
ills of life besides.’”’ But 
how does he know that 
Dr. Crane. has not also 
had his share of these 
vicissitudes ? I am willing 
to admit that Dr. Crane 
bores me dreadfully, but 
I am aware that his 
chirpy dissertations are the 
joy of life and the very 
milk of the word to 
thousands who would 
probably be bored by my 
philosophy, and there is 
as little real vulgarity in 
his being persistently and 
loudly optimistic (though 
I would rather be out of 
hearing) as there is in 
Swift’s or Gissing’s ten- 
dency to live in the other 
extreme. 

Having said that, I have nothing but praise for 
“TI For One.” I have read every essay in Mr. 
Priestley’s book with enjoyment; especially the 
one that has given me such a chance to disagree 
with him. 


Mr. Robert Elson. 


One of the ablest novels I have read lately is 
Mr. Robert Elson’s Morry”’ (Hutchinson)—a 
story that moves through such a convincing atmos- 
phere of the law that if Mr. Elson is not a barrister 
I am greatly deceived. Morry himself is drawn 
both subtly and sympathetically, and you follow 
his rise in his profession, his brilliant emergence 
into politics with unfailing interest. It is the 
story of a great friendship and of a love that, partly 
because of his poverty, chiefly because of his belief 
that his friend is his rival, remains unacknowledged 
long enough to bring about disaster, and yet arrives 
at happiness in the end. This sounds as if it might 
be quiet reading, but so far from that it is at times 
almost luridly sensational. For in “ Morry,” as in 
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his earlier novel, ‘‘ Maxa,”’ 
and as in ‘‘ Quack,” which 
Messrs. Hutchinson are to 
publish this spring, Mr. 
Elson has been experiment- 
ing with a new technique, 
the object of which is to 
portray one aspect of a 
personality by means of a 
series of dramatic episodes, 
and in “ Morry”’ some of 
these episodes are obtained 
by relating in detail certain 
murder and other cases in 
which Morry is engaged, 
and these, even when they 
are but very incidentally 
concerned with the persons 
of the novel, serve to throw 
revealing lights on his own 
character. Mr. Elson says —_ 
he has not yet succeeded in q 1 tut 
developing this method to 

his own satisfaction, ‘“‘ and 


this tangle is related with a 
freshness and charm that 
the jaded novel reader will 
welcome. Theauthor, Miss 
Mollie Panter-Downes, has 
been writing stories, plays 
and verse since she was 
eight. Her first long book, 
“Five in a Caravan,”’ was 
written when she was 
thirteen, and during a 
holiday at Salcombe, just 
: over a year ago, she started 
™| “The Shoreless Sea,’”’ and 
completed it within six 
months. Its chief merits 
are areal sense of character, 
ao” skill in the management of 
dialogue, and a narrative 
power in which there is 
enough of promise to make 
one look with interest for 
the new novel on which 


so far as I know, my work 
has not attracted much 
notice except for a few 
kindly reviewers who have been enthusiastic.” 
Well, my enthusiasm is unadulterated; there 
is no kindness in it, and I am recommending 


“Morry”’ to all and sundry solely for its own 
sake and for theirs. 


A new book by Mr. Coulson Kernahan, “ The 
Reading Girl,” will be published this spring by 
Messrs. Harrap. Its gossipy chapters aim at 
directing a girl in the choice of books, in subjects 
and methods of reading, giving practical advice 
drawn from the author’s long and varied experience 
as editor, publisher’s reader, lecturer, reviewer and 
writer of books. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have published in book 
form Mr. Sutton Vane’s impressive and very original 
drama, ‘‘ Outward Bound,” the acting of which 
was reviewed in our last Number. 


Very young novelists are rarer 
than very young poets, and “ The 
Shoreless Sea’’ (John Murray) is 
a remarkable achievement for a 
girl of sixteen. The story is simply 
and naturally designed, and told 
without any unpleasing touch of 
precocity. It is the romance of a 
girl who soon after marriage, into 
which circumstances lead her, meets 
again her first lover, and finds 
that she still loves him and that 
he loves her. What results from — Photo by Beresford. 


Miss Mollie Panter-Downes. 


From a sketch by Cyril Roberts, R.B.A. 


she is already at work. 
Miss Panter-Downes is the 
daughter of Major Edward 
Martin Panter-Downes, 
of the Royal Irish Regiment, who fought in the 
South African War, and for five years before the 
Great War was Colonel of the Gold Coast Regiment. 
He was one of the Old Contemptibles, and was 
killed at Mons in August, I914. 


The Trollope revival goes on apace. Mr. Hugh 
Walpole is writing a study of Trollope which 
Messrs. Macmillan are to publish. Mr. Humphrey 
Milford has just added his “‘ The Belton Estate ”’ to 
the World’s Classics series, which already contains 
three other of his novels and his wonderfully self- 
revealing Autobiography. And Messrs. Bell issued 
last month in eight attractively produced volumes 
those five Barsetshire novels into which Trollope 
put some of the best of his work, beginning with 
“The Warden” and closing with ‘The Last 
Chronicle of Barset.”’ 


Mr. John Eyton, whose novel, 
‘‘Expectancy,’’ Messrs. Arrowsmith 
will publish this spring, has so 
far written only one other book— 
that admirable volume of short 
stories ‘“‘ The Dancing Fakir.” 
He is the grandson of Robert 
Eyton, the Shropshire antiquarian 
and historian. In 1913 he entered 
the Indian Civil Service, and 
out of his Indian experiences 
have come “The Dancing 
Fakir” and “Expectancy,” 


Mr. John Eyton. a study in a rather unusual 
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character, with a Hima- 
layan fruit-farm for 
background. 


In the course of an 
interesting interview in 
Great Thoughts, Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch expresses 
some emphatic opinions 
about novelists who draw 
their characters from 
living models. He admits 
that Dickens successfully 
drew Micawber from his 
father and Mrs. Nickleby 
from his mother, but is 
convinced that he could 
have drawn them just as 
well without so clearly cari- 
caturing his own parents. 
This is still a debatable 
question. If it is wrong 
to caricature people in 
words, can it be right to 
caricature them in line? 
The same journal contains 
an article on Mr. Brodie Fraser, the news-editor and 
literary gossiper of the Sunday Times. It describes 
him as a “ journalistic window-dresser,’’ and touches 
feelingly on the exacting toil of the news-organiser 
behind the scenes where the public never sees or 
hears of him. But if Mr. Brodie Fraser blushes 
unseen, he does not waste his sweetness on the 
desert air, for Sunday Times readers appreciate the 
dexterity with which their news is handled, even if 
they don’t know who does it. 


Although the pictures of English family life in 
“Doubting Castle’’ (Collins)—which we reviewed 
last month—are as intimately true as are the 
pictures of such life in Mr. Galsworthy’s novels, its 
author, Miss Elinor Chipp, is an American, and 
Kingston, New York, has been the home of her 
family for upwards of a century and a half. But 
she is of English descent, has 
English sympathies, and has lived 
among us long enough to be able, 
so predisposed, to understand and 
appreciate our national idiosyn- 
crasies. The first of her line to go 
to America went from Norfolk, and 
she had forbears fighting on both 
sides in the American Revolution. 
At present she is busy with a new 
novel, a story of American life, 
which she expects to finish in time 
for publication this spring. 


Mr. Con O’Leary, 


“cc whose striking book of stories, “An Exile’s 
P astoral M ood s and Bundle,” is published by Mr. Andrew Melrose. 


Impressions,” by Watson 
Lyle, which Messrs, Heath, 
Cranton will publish next 
month, is aseries of sketches 
suggested by phases of 
nature and nature’s music. 
The book is to be illustrated 
with line drawings by Mr. 
G. J. Thompson. Mr. Lyle 
is well known as a music 
critic and for his admirable 
study of Saint - Saéns, 
which was published 
last year by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul. 


The lease of their Essex 
Street premises having ex- 
pired, Messrs. Stanley Paul 
& Co. have removed to 
No. 8, Endsleigh Gardens, 
Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. 


Miss Elinor Chipp. We have received 
“Clubs ” for 1924 (7s. 6d.), 
edited _by E. C. Austen-Leigh, and published by 
Messrs. Spottiswoode. It contains a list of nearly 
four thousand clubs in these islands and all over 
the world that are frequented by British people, 
giving all necessary particulars about each in tabu- 
lated form. A well arranged and most useful 
reference book. 


In ‘“ The Second Chance” (John Lane), which 
appeared toward the end of last year, Mr. E. A. 
Wyke Smith makes something of a new departure. 
Hitherto he had written, more or less in a spirit of 
burlesque, of the eighteenth century or the Middle 
Ages; but “ The Second Chance”’ is a story of 
to-day ; a witty, brilliant farce of scientific dis- 
covery, which has moments of quieter humour and 
of elusive pathos. His first novel, ‘‘ Some Pirates 
and Marmaduke,’’ was a parody of the pirate 
and buried treasure romance ; 
and “Captain Quality,” his 
second, was a delightfully amus- 
ing take-off of the sword-and-cloak 
and costume novel. But he had 
written other books before these. 
Near the end of the war he 
was general manager of a 
mine on the Sinai Peninsula, 
and his little daughter wrote 
asking him to make up a fairy 
tale for her. He had done 
nothing in that way yet, but 
this appeal was not to be 
resisted; the idea caught his 
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fancy, and 
he pro- 
ceeded to 
write the 
tale and 
send it 
home in 
weekly in- 
stalments. 
His audi- 
ence of 
two, his 
wife being 
the other 
one, highly 
appreci- 
ated it, 
and when 
he return- 
ed to Lon- 
don, a year 
later, on 
his wife’s 
suggestion 
that it 
should be 
published, 
he offered it to the Oxford Press, who promptly 
accepted it, and asked him to write a tale for boys, 
and the result was “ The Last of the Baron,” a 
humorous story of medieval days, which came out 
with illustrations by Mr. George Morrow, who also 
illustrated “‘ Some Pirates and Marmaduke.” 
THE BOoKMAN. 

Index to Vol. LXIV will be given in our next 

Number. 
THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 

In response to many suggestions we have arranged 
to inaugurate a group of BooKMAN Literary Circles. 
We shall start with one in London and one in 
Manchester. Their purpose will be to give Boox- 
MAN readers of similar tastes an opportunity to 
meet once or twice a month (as they may arrange) 
to hear lectures by distinguished authors or 
critics, to join in debates on matters of general 
literary interest, and to arrange courses of reading, 
or the study of particular authors, with the object 
of taking these as subjects for informal discussion 
among themselves. Each Circle will appoint its 
own committee of management, the Editor of THE 
BooKMAN advising and assisting in arranging for 
lectures and lecturers. We believe the Circles 
will prove a source of pleasure and advantage to 
their members. Readers wishing to join the London 
Circle should apply for full particulars to the 
Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West 
Hill, Highgate, N.6, and Manchester readers can have 
full particulars on writing to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 
-at Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Mr. Ralph Straus, 


whose brilliant new novel, “ The Unseemly Adventure,” 
has just been published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Perhaps the happiest poems in the Earl of Sandwich’s 
““ Windows ’”’ (7s. 6d.; Elkin Mathews) are the twelve 
on the months of the year, but there is a pleasant feeling 
for natural beauties and simplicities in several of the 
others, no less than in these. If his lyrics are sometimes 
a little formal, a little heavy on the wing, they have some- 
times a touch of emotion, a daintiness of fancy that lifts 
them above the average. There are vivid lines that stay 
with you, such as the descriptive opening of ‘‘ September ”’ : 

“T love to hear the sound of heavy rain 
Upon a sultry, still September night,” 
and little pastorals and especially some poems about 
childhood that are charming. 

““Two Minute Talks,’’ by Robert Power (2s.; News- 
paper Features), offers a series of a hundred terse, cheery, 
philosophical essays in the manner that Dr. Crane has 
made so popular. You may say the author is either 
inspired or inebriated with his own optimism, but if he 
were not he could not produce “‘ tonic talks,’’ and these 
are “‘ tonic talks’ of the best brand. 

Some day perhaps Mr. Fergus Hume will write a story 
based entirely on character, and will startle us by what 
he can do with normal people in normal circumstances. 
At present he writes for the entertainment of the public 
that hungers and thirsts for thrills, and does it with the 
ingenuity of a practised hand. Young Archibald Sack- 
stone in ‘“‘ The Moth Woman” (7s. 6d. net; Hurst & 
Blackett) is a very natural and likeable young fellow, 
still retaining the happy-go-lucky spirit of the war-time 
army, and many pleasant and unpleasant memories asso- 
ciated with those far away bad old days. He is sent 
down to a dull Essex village to interview Mr. Silas Clee- 
thorpe, philanthropist, and runs full-tilt into an amazing 
adventure. Not only does he meet the girl who has 
lingered in his*dreams for years, but he becomes involved 


Photo by Wheeler, 
Folkestone. 


Mr. E. A, WyKe Smith. 
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in a mystery that vitally affects her life; a mystery 
wreathed about the death of her uncle—that same philan- 
thropist whose existence has brought the young journalist 
whizzing on his motor-bike from London. The story is 
much too complicated to allow for even a brief synopsis 
being given here. It is written in Mr. Hume’s brightest, 
most vigorous style, and carries the reader with it from 
incident to incident through a romance of love and mystery 
and excitement. 

Mr. John Long makes an excellent start with his ‘‘ Carlton 
Classics’’ by including in the first half-dozen volumes the 
witty and wise letters of Lady Mary Montagu (2s.). The 
other five are Defoe’s ‘‘ Journal of the Plague Year,”’ 
Hume's and Hazlitt’s essays, Herrick’s poems and Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.’’ The books are well printed and 
neatly bound and, as in such a series they should be, 
the right size and price for the average pocket. 

In “ Celia-Bound” (7s. 6d.; Heath, Cranton) Miss 
Winifred Carter more than sustains the reputation made 
by her ‘“‘ Lass O’Laughter ”’ and “ Sylvia Revolts ” in this 
story of Celia Beckett, the beautiful nineteen-year-old girl 
who is left penniless by her grandfather, contrary to all 
Not only is she left destitute, but Roger 
her lover, on hearing the news, proves unfaithful and she 


expectations. 


bravely sets out to earn her own living as a private secretary. 


It is then she meets Barry Broughton, badly crushed in a 
motor accident, who falls in love with her and, as his injuries 
are thought to be fatal, he conceives the plan of marrying 
her and leaving her all his wealth. The marriage takes 
place and then the complications arise for Roger appears 
with renewed love for Celia and Barry the husband suddenly 
begins to get well. In a sympathetic manner Miss Carter 
brings them through much suffering to happiness in the 
end. 


Readers of ‘‘ Lucio’s’’ contributions to the Manchester 
Guardian and other papers will welcome the selection of 
his whimsical essays and neatly turned topical verse in 
“ Brighter Intervals,’’ by Gordon Phillips (5s. net ; Nisbet). 
His material is as varied as his treatment is engaging. 
He is equally diverting whether he is comparing the merits 
of the three rival Old Moores—the “ Original,’ the 
‘* Genuine ’’ and the ‘‘ Only Original ’’—or taking us to his 
first Cup-tie, or converting us to the belief that the real 
business of a Texas cowboy’s life is done in plus-fours, or 
parodying G. K. Chesterton in a delightful essay inspired 
At one time, the 
author tells us in a playful preface, he toyed with the idea 


by the passing of the gas lamp-posts. 


of turning the book into a novel in order to oblige his 
disappointed publishers, but publishers are notoriously 
harder to please than the public. 


ew 


Books. 


THE EXALTATION OF LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING.* 


It will, I think, be admitted that the landscape painter, 
the nature painter, the flower painter is more on the side 
of the angels than the figure painter. The lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life are insepar- 
able from the last, whilst “if I could understand ‘ The 
Flower in the Crannied Wall,’ 

“‘ What it is, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

That is not to say that the nature painter is emasculate, 
monastic or impotent. It means rather that he is chiefly 
concerned with cleanness and purity. He plunges into 
cold water, coming up braced, refreshed and glowing, 
where the figure painter emerges from his Turkish bath 
warm, sensuous, languid, and their several conditions 
react accordingly on the beholders of their art. The 
matter need not here be elaborated. It is enough to say 
that where figure painting may degenerate into por- 
nography, nature painting cannot sink lower than futility. 
A visit to the Exhibition of Australian paintings at this 
moment open at Burlington House will demonstrate my 
meaning. There we have the fine landscape work of Mr. 
Hans Heysen and Mr. Streeton cheek by jowl with the 
bootless incompetences of certain paint-slingers who shall 
be nameless, and there we have the brilliant portrait 
painting of Mr. George Lambert flanked by the silly 
impudicities of Mr. Norman Lindsey. 

These considerations occur to me and are emphasised 
by this very charming volume of “‘ The Universal Art ”’ 
series which lies before me, written as it is—and I trust 
Mr. Lewis Hind will forgive me for saying so—by one who 
is clearly rather an amateur of the arts than a professional. 
Indeed I hold this to be a compliment rather than a 
depreciation. Thackeray’s Pall Mall Gazette was written 
by gentlemen for gentlemen, but the gentlemen who wrote 
it were to be gentlemen in excelsis. So it is with the amateur 
and this book, and I hope Mr. Hind will recognise and 
appreciate the implication. 


* “Landscape Painting.’’ Universal Art Series. 


By C. 
Lewis Hind. 25s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


And the chief charm and value of this book lies in the- 
fact that it is not merely the outcome of a commission to: 
write it, but rather that the commission to write it is the 
outcome of an enthusiastically pursued hobby over eighteen 
years, the outcome of a magnificent series of adventures. 

“The chief joys in preparing this book,’ writes Mr. Lewis 
Hind, ‘‘ were the travels my wife and I took searching for land- 
scapes through the galleries of Europe. The quest gave a 
purpose to our peregrinations. How often in some dim gallery 
have I heard her cry of excitement or she mine—an art view- 
halloa—betokening a landscape find. There was that supreme 
moment in the Academy at Siena. . . . There was that winter 
afternoon in the Musée Condé. . . . There was that morning in 
the fascinating picture gallery of Yale University. . . . There 
was our delighted surprise one afternoon in New York. . . ,” etc. 


There you get the spirit of the book, not a mere dryas- 
dust academic survey of landscape painting from Giotto 
to Turner, but a spiritual pilgrimage where the devotee 
stays and worships at this shrine and that, praising and 
glorifying God for the vision that has been by slow degrees 
vouchsafed to the artist, set down by him for all time on 
canvas, panel and paper, and so revealed to those who 
would never, but for his seeing, have discovered them at all.. 

I have left myself little space, from generally recommend- 
ing a delightful book which will leave its fortunate readers. 
clean, refreshed, stimulated, for giving specific examples. 
of its quality. 

Let me turn almost at random to Giovanni, the genius. 
of the great Bellini family—Giovanni who, living to ninety, 
had known Mantegna and was known to Diirer—a particular 
love of my own—and see what Mr. Hind has to say of 
one of his two great pictures which you and I can any day 
go and see for ourselves at the National Gallery. 

There, in the Venetian room, is a Giovanni sunset and a. 
Giovanni dawn—the sunset, the glowing ‘“‘ Agony in the 
Garden ’”’; the dawn, the sombre ‘“ Blood of the Re- 
deemer,”’ with its hills and breaking sky. And of course. 
I find something curious and illuminating. It is of the- 
former he is speaking : 

“So shining is this soft sunlight, so: fascinating the edges of. 
the cloud illumined by this sun, so intimate the waters of the- 
brook Cedron, dividing the sad Betrayed from the Betrayer, 


that one really forgets it is an ‘Agony in the Garden’... . 
I think if Giovanni had felt the motive deeply he could hardly: 
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have curled the hair of the praying Christ and the sleeping 
disciples.” 

That shows the quality of the work. It is startling but 
true, and is said with no levity or disrespect. It merely 
means that Giovanni’s heart was in his landscape rather 
than his figure painting. But does it not emphasise what 
I have attempted to say above, that figure painting may 
bring out what is vulgarest in even so great a man as this ? 

I hope I have whetted my readers’ appetite for this 
book which, with its lavish illustrations, gives as good 
and entertaining a survey of landscape painting from 
Giotto to Turner as need be wished. There are opinions 
in it with which we 
shall not all agree, but 
there is an enthusiasm, 
a broad-mindedness, an 
insight and humanity 
which must appeal to 
all, and renders it a 
valuable contribution to 
an almost limitlessly 
fascinating inquiry. 


G. S. LAYARD. 


A CREATIVE 
SCHOOL- 
MASTER.* 


Teachers should be 
grateful to Mr. Wells. 
He has been’ very 
critical of them in 
various ways; but he 
has sung their praises 
loudly and _ sincerely, 
and he has been 
specially appreciative of 
the elementary school 
teachers, who, carent 
quia vate sacro, have 
been the target for all 
sorts of malignant, ac- 
quisitive and obtuse 
persons to shyat. The 
truth is that our re- 
spectable classes hate 
the poor with the 
hatred of fear, and they 
hate with the hatred 
of fear all those who 
try to make of the poor, 
not submissive slaves, 
but real men and 
women. Teachers can 
afford to ignore the 
preposterously funny 
denunciations of Bishop Welldon as long as they can 
win the approval of Mr. Wells. 

The public will always know how to rate those who lie 
down to be trodden on—and here comes the ever-timely 
Mr. Wells again, warning teachers that they must be 
combative and aggressive if they are to win the right to 
do good work without fear. He is entirely wise. There 
are no public servants who render to the state more vitally 
and permanently valuable service than the teachers in the 
schools, and especially the teachers in the elementary 
schools, for they deal with the greatest number in the 
greatest need of education. Yet it is precisely these 
teachers who are the most bullied, the most maligned and 
the most sedulously disparaged by the law-makers, 
administrators and decanal orators in the service of 
Mammon. But of their own free-will they assess their own 


service at a lower rate than that of teachers who do much 
more comfortable work! The world, says Goethe somewhere, 


*“ The Story of a Great Schoolmaster.” 
4s. 6d. net. 


By H. G. Wells. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 


in effect, is usually ready to take you at your own valuation ; 
but you must first show that you value yourself. 

It is one of the little ironies of modern civilisation that 
those who do the creative, constructive work of the state 
are less highly esteemed than those who do the destructive, 
punitive work. In the present volume, devoted to an 
exposition of the ideas of Sanderson of Oundle, Mr. Wells 
makes clear the importance his own uniquely constructive 
mind attaches to the teachers’ work. He has fallen in love 
(after his own passionate fashion of admiration) with what 
may be called the Sanderson idea ; and the Sanderson idea 
is precisely the constructive idea. School for him was not 
a place for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, but 
a place for the begin- 
ning of collective con- 


structive work in a 
world that urgently 
needs repair. The ex- 


tent to which educa- 
tionists fail in recognis- 
ing the truth of this is 
the extent to which 
they fail in their work. 
It was before I knew 
anything about Sander- 
son that I declared we 
were on the wrong road 
in education — that 
teachers were working 
devotedly at things that 
didn’t matter. I as- 
serted that our educa- 
tional system _ had 
failed; and there are 
people still hunting for 
my scalp in conse- 
quence. I still assert 
it. A testis easy. Go 
out into the mean 
streets surrounding 
most of our London 
elementary schools, and 
collect a few hundred 
ex-pupils between the 
ages (say) of sixteen 
and twenty-six; and, 
remembering that they 
went to school from 
four to fourteen, find, 
if you can, any trace 
left upon mind, body 
or soul of that ten 
years’ initiation. Whose 
is the fault, theirs or 
the schools’ ? Well, the 
fault does not lie in 
one place or in two; but as long as schools pursue 
the phantom of “ useful knowledge,’’ as long as the official 
test of success is not whether a child has grown in grace 
but whether he can multiply in arithmetic, so long we 
shall go on with our elaborately organised failure. But 
nowadays we are more enlightened. We don’t go in for 
“‘ examinations,’”’ we have “ tests of intelligence ’’ instead. 
And thus we sweep and garnish our rooms for seven devils 
more mighty than the first. What is “ intelligence ”’ ? 
The Apostle who undoubtedly had the highest “ intelligence 
quotient ’’ went out and hanged himself. 

However, many teachers—increasingly many—are striv- 
ing for something better, and they will find in the ideals 
here set out so clearly and persuasively by Mr. Wells the 
guidance and encouragement they will appreciate. Strug- 
gling, as many of them do, in workhouse-like buildings run 
below the margin of efficiency, and almost below the 
margin of decency, they will envy Sanderson the space 
and comparative luxury of Oundle; but they will know 
how to learn even from what is beyond them. After 


Sanderson of Oundle. 
From “The Story of a Great Schoolmaster” (Chatto & Windus), 
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all there is something greater than material. In schools 
of many sizes and grades there are teachers who will 
bless Mr. Wells for this book, and work the more happily 


and creatively for it. GEORGE SAMPSON. 


THE PASSING OF THE RED MAN.* 


Within a lifetime, almost since the nineties, the Red 
Indian, who gave to our childhood its first and most abiding 
sense of glamour, has rapidly vanished and taken refuge 
in modern clothes and modern ways, so that within a few 
years the remnant of “ old timers,’’ silent and inscrutable 
to the end, will have entered the last silence and our 
grandchildren will disturb our cherished memories by an 
innocence of all adventure beyond the ubiquitous aero- 
plane or submarine. And yet there is comfort in the 
knowledge that the Red Indian will never be equalled in 
romance. There was about him the true note of reticence 
and mystery. Impressive in feature and _ physique, 
possessed of a figurative speech that abashed and 
solemnised, pledged to an endurance beyond all civilised 
races, unseen and unheard until his war-whoop screeched out 
of the portentous forest, he was magnificent and flawless. 

But beyond the vivid colouring of romance the story of 
the Redskin is heartrending enough. He was doomed at 
the touch of civilisation, and his recoil at the persistent 
injustice and treachery of the white man turned his milder 
virtues into the limelight of a savage thirst for revenge and 
went to make his name the terror of the settler and the 
incarnation of cunning, cruelty and death. 

To those who are curious about the history of the Red 
Indian from the days of the Iroquois to the times of which 
Mr. McClintock writes, nothing is so startling as to realise 
how scattered and few in number were the warriors of the 
great days of Indian warfare. It is quite possible that 
even to-day the Indian race, changed in type and inter- 
mingled with white blood as it is, numbers very little less 
than in the eighteenth century. Incessant inter-tribal 
warfare and severe epidemics diminished the population 
more surely than the later hostilities with the white man. 
To-day there are roughly 350,000 Indians in America, 
and two hundred years ago even the dreaded Iroquois 
could not put more than a few thousand braves in the 
field. The change has not been in population, therefore, 
so much as in characteristics. But even here it has worked 
gradually and has only reached the threshold of extinction 
to-day. The Iroquois passed with the nineteenth century, 
and the Six Nations of the forest gave place to the great 
wagon trains that, crawling west, became the natural 
antagonists of the dreaded Sioux of the plains. The arrow 
amongst the undergrowth was superseded by the gun from 
the horse’s wither. But still the Red Man was the identical 
heroic savage of our dreams, and “‘ the covered wagon’”’ of 
the jump of ’49 was destined to provide his last, most tragic, 
struggle for existence. Francis Parkman, whose centenary 
is just now being celebrated, wrote in 1872: ‘“‘ We knew 
that, more and more, year by year, the trains of emigrant 
wagons would creep in slow procession towards barbarous 
Oregon or wild and distant California; but we did not 
dream how commerce and gold would breed nations along 
the Pacific; the disenchanting screech of the locomotive 
break the spell of weird, mysterious mountains ; woman’s 
rights invade the fastnesses of the Arapahoes, and despair- 
ing savagery, invaded in front and rear, vail its scalp-locks 
and feathers before triumphant commonplace. . .. The 
wild cavalcade that defiled with me down the gorges of 
the Black Hills, with its paint and war-plumes, fluttering 
trophies and savage embroidery, bows, arrows, lances and 
shields, will never be seen again. . . . The Indian of to-day, 
armed with a revolver and crowned with an old hat; 
cased possibly in trousers or muffied in a tawdry shirt—is 
an Indian still, but an Indian shorn of the picturesqueness 
which was his only conspicuous merit.” 

“Only conspicuous merit” strikes a fine note of un- 
intentional irony. It is on the same plane of intuition as 


* “Old Indian Trails.”” By Walter McClintock. 
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the Yankee of to-day who refers with majestic contempt 
to the demoralised Indian, and just as though he had proved 
a great disappointment. Better because more honest was 
the maxim of fifty years ago that ‘‘ the only good Injun is 
a dead one.”’ 

Parkman wrote the above words in 1872. And yet four 
years later, in 1876, General Custer attacking 9,000 Sioux 
on the Little Big Horn in Montana was completely wiped 
out with 1,100 men, and so late as 1890 that great chief 
Sitting Bull was killed in a final attempt to preserve the 
life of a people. 

The Indian had long learned to repose no trust either 
in the American Government or in the faith of the invad- 
ing hordes of white men. It was Sitting Bull who, secure 
across the frontier of Canada, made his famous reply 
to the United States commissioners: ‘‘ Tell them at 
Washington,”’ he said, “‘ if they have one man who speaks 
the truth to send him to me, and I will listen to what he 
has to say.” Let it not be forgotten that never during the 
relationships of red man and white man was it ever laid 
down that the country was not primarily the property 
of the Indian. But to live by hunting a savage race 
requires a vast territory ; within a reservation it is doomed 
either to become sedentary or disappear. And the in- 
credible massacre of defenceless Arapahoes by Colorado 
soldiers at Sand Creek, the brutal Wallowa campaign 
of General Howard, and the melancholy deception practised 
upon the Cheyennes, produced in the Indian mind of the 
mid-nineteenth century a madness of bitterness and despair. 

Year by year civilisation with its hotels, its Jewish 
financiers and its shoddy ideals rushed west until the 
frontiers of that old life were finally destroyed. Instead 
of limitless freedom and a racial philosophy that was 
sufficient for its needs, the Indian was granted an uneasy 
tenure on a worthless reservation and became the bone of 
contention for antagonistic Christian sects. Soon that 
will pass. The moment is rapidly approaching when the 
grandson of the Indian brave will be so highly civilised 
as to serve in the millinery department of some tenth-rate 
down street store. 

It is therefore important that such fragments as remain 
should be carefully garnered before the ultimate curtain 
falls, and of recent books none is so full of real information 
and sympathy for the “‘ conspicuous merits ” of the Indian 
than Mr. McClintock’s record of fifteen years’ personal 
association with the Blackfoot tribes since 1896. It will 
become within this century a unique record of the period 
between active warfare with the white man and the in- 
evitable submission to modern condition, and not the 
least valuable of its contents will be the admirable 
illustrations. 

The author kept during his wanderings careful notes 
of the habits and customs of the red man. Many travellers 
have written their impressions of the Indian in war, and it 
is the natural conclusion of most of us that scalping was 
the main motive of his existence, in much the same way 
as the Highlander is quite erroneously supposed to have 
existed by feuds or theft. The real background of the 
nomadic customs of the Indian have evaded the casual 
reader. Mr. McClintock deals with the nature and origins 
of the great sign language which enabled travelling tribes 
to conduct conversation, together with the meaning of 
totems and the decorations upon lodges, of the legendary 
lore of a people steeped in the poetic conception of nature, 
and of the happiness and lively humour which even the 
dreaded redskin permitted himself when relieved of his 
profound distrust in dealing with the mental agility and 
broken treaties of the paleface. 

Mr. McClintock was adopted by a noted Indian chief 
called ‘‘ Mad Wolf.’’ The practical reason for this is as 
pathetic as it is illuminating. It had by the nineties, and 
the death of Sitting Bull, become obvious even to the 
most isolated tribes that the white man had come to 
stay. 


“ An advancing tide of settlers came like the invasion of an 
enemy ; they introduced smallpox, measles, scarlet fever and 
other contagious diseases. The white men were shrewd and 
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unprincipled. They traded whisky and debauched the Indians, 
they occupied their country ; they had got the best of them in 
their deals. When a white man whom he trusted came to live 
among his people, Mad Wolf decided to adopt him as his son. 
He foresaw the doom of his tribe. He wanted a son among the 
white men upon whom he could depend, one able to help his 
tribe, who would go to the Great Father at Washington and 
intercede on his behalf.” 


Mr. McClintock made many good friends amongst the 
Indians and his notes provide one with a knowledge of the 
patience and courage with which they met their inevitable 
doom. It is a story so charming in its simplicity and so 
haunting in its sense of old forgotten things as to deserve 
a wide and popular success. 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


QUEEN OF THE BLUES.* 


Mr. Reginald Blunt is to be heartily congratulated on 
the result of his editorial endeavours, for an extremely 
laborious task has been brought to a happy issue in the 
form of these handsome and well-illustrated volumes. 
To gather the cream of between five and six thousand 
letters, to suppress the less important, to summarise 
others, and to link together the whole with apt and suffi- 
cient notes and explanations, is a task over which many 
editors would have become boggled or tired: but there 
is no sign of indifference or slackness in any of these seven 
hundred odd pages. Through his devotion and hard 
work, Mr. Blunt has established an appropriate monument 
to Elizabeth Montagu, and has fulfilled in an entirely 
admirable spirit the moral request of that lady’s great- 
great niece, Mrs. Climenson, who bequeathed to him the 
mass of documents on which the book is based. 

The work cannot indeed be easily overpraised, for 
besides providing a pretty complete picture of the social 
condition of England in the eighteenth century, it is an 
actual contribution to the chronicle of years most critical 
to this country, to the continent of Europe, and to those 
new lands beyond the Atlantic known to us now as Canada 
and the United States: for within the compass of these 
thirty-nine years—1762 to 1800—we have the Revolt of 
the Colonies, the American War, the Conquest of Canada, 
the French Revolution, and the beginning of those Napo- 
leonic Wars which were to break the heart of William Pitt, 
with such moving 
domestic incidents 
as the Wilkes and 
the Gordon riots. 
Assuredly, history of 
world - wide and 
critical dimensions 
was made in that 
period, with defeat 
and victory, 
military and diplo- 
matic, closely in- 
termixed ; and as an 
appropriate spirit 
muddling over all, 
the figure of the 
well - meaning, in- 
competent, mad old 


king. 
Mrs. Montagu, al- 
though her editor 


hesitates to bracket 
her as a letter-writer 
with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu or 
Horace Walpole or 


* “Mrs. Montagu: 
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Friendships from 1762 
to 1800.”" Edited by 
Reginald Blunt. 2 vols. 
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From a photo by John W. Righton. 


Lord Chesterfield, 


was a most witty, well-informed 
and expressive correspondent. who took a keen interest 
in persons and affairs, and obviously enjoyed describing 
them to her distant friends; and as she went about 
the country a good deal and to the drawing-rooms and 
salons, seeing and being seen, talking and listening, 
she has proved a recorder whose budget is especially 
bright. She knew intimately Burke whom she revered, 
Sterne whom she admired but doubted, Garrick whom 
she delighted in, Mrs. Garrick whom she loved, Boswell 
who disliked her, Samuel Johnson with whom she fought 
her battles and who always, while praising her, evidently 
did so reluctantly—what have bears to do with blue- 
stockings ?—Pitt whom she supported, the first and the 
second Lords Lyttelton, Fanny Burney, Mrs. Thrale, 
the salonists of France, and others of influence and per- 
sonality with whom she gossiped, hobnobbed or had her 
gentle, malicious passages. A woman of wealth and 
learning, she seems surprisingly free from priggishness, 
and unquestionably—except for the naughtiness over her 
protégée, Dorothea Gregory—had a great capacity for 
helpful friendship. “‘I am perfectly that odious thing 
called a notable woman,” she confessed to Lyttelton. 
She must have been difficult sometimes; but the reader 
shares the feelings of Mr. Blunt who began his task with 
some prejudice and repugnance, but ended by feeling for 
Mrs. Montagu “a half-reluctant fondness.’ It must be 
that the word “ blue-stocking ”’ suggests unattractiveness. 
A merely talkative, assertive, doctrinaire and priggish 
woman, as is imagined from the word, is bound to be 
odious ; but Elizabeth Montagu was vastly more and better 
than that—her capacity in managing her estates, her power 
for affectionate friendship, her concern for the well-being 
of her pitmen and work-people, the good use she made of 
her riches, all make her pleasantly notable ; but the dearest 
aspect of her comes from the remembrance of her constant 
thought of the little child—her own—whose image was 
enshrined in the secrecy of her heart. CC, FE. LAWRENCE. 


A FORGOTTEN PAINTER.* 


There is an old parlour game which consists of hastily 
writing down all the names of famous men beginning with 


* “ John Martin, Painter.” By Mary L. Pendered. 18s. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
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a selected letter of the alphabet. If in playing it some 
erudite uncle were to include in his list the name of John 
Martin alongside those of Maeterlinck, Mazzini, Murillo 
we know just what his nephews and nieces would say of 
him. John Martin, who was once ranked with Turner 
in the popular estimation, is now to many people not even 
aname. One of his pictures it is true has found a resting- 
place in the Tate Gallery, but it is nct exhibited. The rest 
are scattered far and wide. Miss Pendered has written an 
interesting biography of this early nineteenth century 
artist. From the columns of the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle of thirty years ago she has rescued the reminis- 
cences of Leopold Charles Martin, the painter’s second son, 
and from these memoirs she makes copious extracts. 
Miss Pendered might perhaps have done us a still greater 
service had she printed these memoirs in their complete 
form with an introductory essay, but we cannot quarrel 
with the interesting book she has actually given us. She 
attempts little criticism on her own account, and relies 
rather on quotation from others. She tends perhaps to 
over-estimate the significance of contemporary apprecia- 
tion. It is a pity, too, in view of the frequent comparison 
of Martin with Turner, that none of the twenty excellent 
illustrations of his work is in colour. Even so we can 
readily appreciate the Hebraic grandeur of Martin’s 
conceptions and realise how the imagination that produced 
such subject-paintings as ‘“‘ Belshazzar’s Feast and The 
Repentance of Nineveh ”’ carried away with it most of his 
contemporaries. 


ON THE BORDERLINE.* 


Of all forms of literary art that of the short story is 
plainly one of the most difficult, if one may judge of the 
difficulty of an accomplishment by the number of those 
disciples who have mastered it. The fairly good short 
story is a far less common thing than the very good set 
of verses. The altogether excellent and admirable short 
story is as rare as the perfect sonnet. 

The full-length novel demands of its author more power 
of application and perhaps a larger and more generous 
comprehension of life and a deeper understanding of human 
character ; but a novel may fall upon weakness or banality 
a score of times between title page and colophon, and yet 
be accounted a masterpiece. In the novel errors may be 
retrieved and blemishes thrown into shadow by the strength 
and beauty of subsequent passages. The novelist stands 
towards the short story writer somewhat in the same 
relation as the landscape painter stands towards the etcher. 
One may be an expert in both departments. In each there 
is scope for the display of supreme artistry. But no one 
who has excelled in the dual capacity, be it in landscape 
and etching or novel and conte, will deny that whilst the 
one may entail a greater expenditure of effort and a longer 
heavier strain, the other exacts the more pains and the 
finer skill. 

There is no room for any least mistake in a short story. 
The effect to be achieved is too instant and direct to permit 
of any blundering, any clumsiness. Each stroke must 
count tellingly, each phrase, each detail, must bear its full 
and true significance. Sentence by sentence, almost word 
by word, the short story should rise on a crescendo of 
interest that never droops or falters until the brief finale. 
And the short story writer is further handicapped in that 
he scores as much by what he leaves out as by what he puts 
in. Any irrelevancy, however wise or humorous, any 
redundancy, however brilliant or ornamental, is a defect. 
Thus the short story writer is called upon all the time to 
make sacrifices, to exercise a mighty self-restraint such as 
the novelist knows nothing of. The glittering witticism, 
the profound reflection, the patch of glowing purple: each 


* “The Street of the Eye.” By Gerald Bullett. 7s. 6d. 
(The Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Eyes of Max Carrados.’’ By Ernest 
Bramah. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.)—‘‘ Tales of the Tides.” 
By Flora Annie Steel. [7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


of these dear indulgences so precious to the author’s heart, 
and so lightly and gaily to be seized on and revelled in by 
the novelist, are strictly taboo to the short story writer. 
His particular form of art is the most austere exercise of 
his talent that he can possibly engage upon. He must 
look only for his reward in a realisation—that can never 
be complete—of his ideal and the approval of his literary 
conscience. He is likely to get very little other profit 
of his enterprise. 

Of course the perfect short story has yet to be written. 
And this is no doubt just as well, since there is nothing 
perfect in this world, except perhaps a perfect nuisance. 

But certainly there are stories in these three volumes 
under review which almost touch the borderline of per- 
fection. I have read very few short stories that in their 
kind equal the delicate quality of “‘ A Sensitive Man” 
in Mr. Gerald Bullett’s ‘‘ Street of the Eye.’’ In its pro- 
found, subtle and intimate revelation of character it 
compresses into a few short pages and expresses in two 
superficially trivial incidents not only the hidden springs 
of thought and feeling but the life-histories of two women 
and a man. One knows these people, and even knows, as 
it were by inference, at least one other person who does 
not actually appear in the story at all. Only those who 
have striven to attain just this effect will appreciate the 
author’s masterly economy of means and extraordinary 
insight. And then there is ‘“‘ The Mole,’ the title-story 
too... . But to distinguish would be invidious. The 
only relative failure is the last, longest story, ‘‘ The House 
at Maadi,’’ which is really a novel in outline. Mr. Gerald 
Bullett’s work is quite unknown to me, but if these stories 
are fairly representative of his quality, he should go 
far. 

Mr. Ernest Bramah’s ‘‘ Eyes of Max Carrados ’”’ suffers 
inevitably by being a sequel, and therefore lacking in that 
prime element of surprise which made his first volume so 
arrestively original. And so I find it impossible to say with 
conviction whether this later series is superior or inferior 
to the earlier series. That they are ingeniously constructed, 
uncommonly well written, and instinct throughout with an 
unobtrusive and yet compelling sense of wise sophistication 
that never degenerates into mere showing-off of extensive 
and peculiar information about a variety of matters 
unknown to the average man, is undeniable. At any 
rate, one reader has read them all with the utmost 
pleasure and profit, and is accordingly in honour bound 
to recommend them to the discerning on that ground 
alone. 

Remains, Mrs. Steel’s ‘‘ Tales of the Tides’’—and I 
hesitate. I suppose my only right course is to be perfectly 
frank about my feeling in regard to these stories, which 
after all is purely personal and reflects only my own judg- 
ment. I found some of these stories quite unreadable. 
‘“ The Precession of Equinoxes,’’ in particular, altogether 
failed to claim my attention. In spite of my most con- 
scientious efforts I simply could not get interested in it. 
It may have been its preciosity, its possibly beautiful but 
manifestly laboured and elaborately-wrought style that— 
there is no other word—bored me. At any rate, I had to 
give it up midway and try for something more acceptable 
to my taste. And I did not find anything until I came 
to that section of shorter pieces entitled ‘‘ Other Stories.” 
Then, at last, I was conquered, I was won. There is 
less of the Scottish or any other dialect in these stories : 
I cannot away with Scottish dialect. But ‘ Mother,” 
Fatherhood,”’ ‘‘ London Town,” and “ Idle Tears,’’ each 
gripped and held me by sheer dint of its intense reality 
and strong emotional appeal. These stories are about 
people I recognise as people I know, and understand. 
They came right home to my heart.and made me at once 
kith and kin with them. For the sake of these stories 
alone Mrs. Steel’s book is truly valuable, and—as I have 
hinted—it may be only some deficiency in myself which 
makes the other earlier stories in this volume—in all of 
which I nevertheless acknowledge a very considerable 
talent—somehow less attractive. 


Epwin PuGu. 
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NELL GWYN.* 


The brief and romantic career of Nell Gwyn, the young 
girl who worked in a brothel as a child and became an 
orange-seller at Drury Lane Theatre, and then an actress 
and the mistress of King Charles II, and the mother of 
his child who founded the ducal family of St. Albans, 
has naturally ever had a popular appeal, because its outlines 
form the most acceptable tale humanity asks for all through 
the ages—the tale of a girl of humble birth who rises to great 
fortune and the bed of a splendid prince. This perennial 
romance is found alike in the old fairy tales of the ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella’’ category, and those modern versions presented in 
the pages of the late Mr. Charles Garvice and of lady 
novelists designated as “ best sellers,’’ though the orange 
girl be now a typist and the prince a strong, silent marquis 
or millionaire. 

The actual facts known about Nell Gwyn have never 
been extensive, and in the absence of any new material 
another book on the subject must inevitably prove to be 
a work of compilation from its predecessors. All the spade 
work in delving for the reconstruction of the frail lady’s 
career was done by Peter Cunningham in 1851-2 in “ The 
Story of Nell Gwyn,” and his labour was brought to com- 
pletion in the subsequent editions admirably annotated by 
H. B. Wheatley in 1892 and by Gordon Goodwin in 1903. 
Mr. Lewis Melville’s book is consequently in the main a 
fresh presentation of well-known facts from Cunningham, 
eked out by even better-known quotations from Pepys, 
Evelyn, Burnet, Grammont, and the rest, together with 
extraneous chapters on other favourites of the King, such 
as the Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth, Lucy 
Walter and Hortense Mazarin. In so far as it is possible to 
make a satisfactory task of transferring old wine to new 
bottles, in contravention of the scriptural advice to the 
contrary, Mr. Melville offers a readable book and, to con- 
tinue the vinous metaphor, his new bottle is decorated 
with some pleasing coloured foil in the form of illustrations 
by Miss Kitty Shannon, somewhat in the style of Dulac. 
These pictures are of varying merit; some, such as ‘‘ The 
Plague ’’ and “‘ The Great Fire of London,’’ with their deep 
perspective, have caught the authentic contemporary sug- 
gestion of seventeenth century prints. Miss Shannon’s 
work and detail are so clever that it is a pity she has not 
tried to make her portraits more like the originals. Those 
of Nell Gwyn and the King may pass, but Lucy Walter and 
Moll Davis won’t do at all; the Duke of Buckingham is 
not in the least like, and there is no excuse for presenting 
the youthful Duke of Monmouth with a fair skin and 
golden wig, for he was dark—‘‘ dark with big, black 
luminous eyes, red curving lips, thin proud nostrils, and a 
soft olive skin,’’ as he has been described by one who 
studied him well. 

Before penning his brief and by no means accurate 
account of Monmouth’s mother, Lucy Walter, it is a pity 
Mr. Melville did not consult the lengthy Appendix A to 
“‘ The Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675,’’ by the 
Baronne D’Aulnoy. This appendix, contributed by the 
editor, ‘‘ G. D. Gilbert,’’ contains a wealth of information 
relating to Lucy Walter, and discusses fully the question 
of her alleged marriage with Charles II. In view of the 
contemporary evidence concerning this “ legend ”’ it is not 
altogether surprising that belief in it grew. There are 
also some interesting references to Nell Gwyn in the 
Baronne D’Aulnoy’s Memoirs, including an account of a 
fishing expedition and her appearance at a fancy dress 
masque. 

Unfortunately Mr. Melville’s book is marred by many 
misprints and errors, but there is no space to tabulate them 
here. He isa kindly critic in his estimation of Nell Gwyn’s 
character when he says there was “ never at any time any 
vice in her.’”” Her wit and good humour scarcely warrant 
her latest biographer’s assertion that she “ kept her heart 
pure.” Pretty witty Nelly would have been the first 
and loudest to laugh at such sentimental appraisement. 


* “Nell Gwyn.” By Lewis Melville. 
by Kitty Shannon (Mrs. Keigwin). 


With 30 illustrations 
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Mr. Lewis Melville. 
A caricature by Mr, Bohun Lynch. 


She always designated herself and her sons by the King 
with the opprobrious epithets that were fitting and true. 


S. M. E tis. 


THE STREET OF THE WORLD.* 


London best remembers Professor Mavor years ago in 
the eighties, before he emigrated to Canada and became 
a professor of political economy at Toronto. He was then 
editing the Scottish Art Review and exploiting art and 
letters after a congenial fashion of his own. He has much 
to tell of that time and tells it with zest. Among the 
people he saw through London window-panes, he recalls 
William Morris with uncommon particularity. A  well- 
modelled head serves as reminder of the poet—restless, 
vehement, practical and unpractical. The prose portrait 
is to match, closely detailed, after the writer’s exuberant 
fashion. One or two items in the Morris monograph 
sound droll—‘ The hairs of his beard when he was excited 
seemed to stand out as if they were affected by an electrical 
discharge.”’ Again note Morris’s impatient remark on 
passing the Houses of Parliament: ‘ Ere long there will 
be a dung-heap in place of that pile.” Perhaps too much 
is made in the book of his destructionist and anarchist 
ideas. 

In the following chapters Dr. Mavor is not less explicit. 
He has a wonderful memory which he trusts even too far, 
as at times it plays pranks. He has a good subject in his 
old friend, William Sharp—needless to say this Scots- 
man has a kindness for Scotsmen. The full grain of salt 
is needed in the Sharp saga: ‘“‘ His industry was astound- 
ing, and he was very modest about it. He wrote literally 
every day several columns—from three to five and oc- 
casionally even seven—for daily newspapers, chiefly for 
the Glasgow Herald. This alone means colossal labour. . . 


* ““My Windows on the Street of the World.” 
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from 3,000 to 7,000 words every day.”’ In addition Sharp 
wrote novels and other books, and sustained the Fiona 
Macleod myth by art-magic. Colossal indeed! Pro- 
digious ! As companion portraits take those of W. E. 
Henley, Samuel Butler, W. T. Stead, John M. Swan (the 
sculptor and painter), Prince Krapotkin, Stepniak and 
others, which fall naturally into the London sequence. 

But London is only one city in the viable world of this 
cosmopolitan professor. We ought to have begun with 
Scotland, and gone first to Stranraer where the author was 
born, or to Aberdour of ballad memory where he spent 
part of his boyhood. Enough now to recall Glasgow (to 
whose University he went), and the glimpses he affords 
of exotic professors like Jebb—“ in glossy silk hat, smart 
cut-away coat, lavender trousers, lavender gloves and a 
cane’’—or native dons like Principal Caird. Later 
Scottish reminiscences call up John Davidson the poet, 
the late Professor W. P. Ker, and Patrick Geddes, who 
wished to revive the ancient architectural splendour of 
Edinburgh and was (and is) an encyclopedist with a 
difference. 

It is from John Davidson that Professor Mavor quotes, 
as an introit to Canada : 

“Keep us, O Thetis, in our western flight, 
Watch from thy pearly throne 


Our vessel, plunging deeper into night, 
To reach a land unknown.” 


The Canadian winter leads on to Canadian folklore, and to 
one story of a bronze Buddha which is certainly mysterious. 
The making of the world by a muskrat—an old tale here 
retold—is simple by comparison. From the wild North- 
West in 1896 we turn to London in 1899, and thence to 
Denmark and Sweden, with an Italian journey thrown in. 
Cities succeed to cities, men to men. A chapter on the 
Doukhobors and their Canadian settlement is in itself a 
remarkable piece of history, which leads its writer to the 
conclusion that ‘‘the most primitive life is complex. 
Simplicity may be defined as the art of ignoring com- 
plexity and thus transferring to others the burden of its 
problems. Like Russians in general, the Doukhobors 
are deficient in the sense of responsibility.’’ For a capable 
“‘ irresponsible ’’ we are given the vigorous figure of Peter 
Veregin, who is sketched with a free hand in these Douk- 
hobor jpages. 

Through those interesting fanatics, Mavor made his 
acquaintance with Tolstoy, whose son visited him in 
Toronto. That led to an invitation to Yasnaya Polyana. 
The portrait he sketches of his famous host is one of the 
most able, perhaps the most memorable, in the book: 

** About six o’clock, one morning in August, I reached the 
station of Yasensky, and there I found waiting a rather shabby 
carriage with a peasant coachman, who wore the traditional 
feather in his cap. I arrived at the Manor House of Yasnaya 
Polyana about seven o'clock, and soon the tall figure of the 
Count appeared on the veranda and greeted me heartily. At 
that time Leo Nikolaevich was seventy-one years of age. He 
bore his years well, with an easy poise, and walked firmly with 
long strides. Like many Russians, he had broad shoulders 
and a slender waist. 

‘“‘He wore long boots, into which his loose trousers were 
tucked, and a faded peasant’s blouse with a narrow leathern 
belt, into which he usually passed one or other of his hands. 
His forehead was high, his nose prominent and broad at the 
nostrils ; his brilliant blue eyes were overhung by bushy eye- 
brows. His mouth was large, the lips were full and mobile. 
His gums were almost toothless. While his eyes revealed a strain 


of tenderness, there appeared to me to be a trace of hardness in 
his mouth.” 


As a pendant to this sketch we have a first-hand account 
of Tolstoy’s methods ; his discursive way of studying a 
subject, as in art or science; his complication of the 
artist’s by the prophet’s réle ; his views, convictions and 
illuminating prejudices. These are described against the 
background of Tolstoy’s everyday life after a fashion that 
lends them great actuality. Professor Mavor has not, it 
may be, the command of the salient phrase, the life- 
creating epithet, that one gets from a Carlyle. But he is 
a keen observer, and a recorder with shrewd humour and 
cordial humanistic philosophy behind his observations of 
men and things. Beside the men already noted, Auguste 


Rodin, Goldwin Smith, ‘“‘ my friend Celestin Rousseau ’” 
(an Isle of Orleans character), Sir William Cornelius, Van 
Horne, Jane Addams, “ my friend Baron Kikuchi,’’ Count 
Okuma, Sir Claude MacDonald, and a young Glasgow 
architect who had carried his awccent to Japan, may be 
mentioned. It is a wonderful gallery; and the actual 
portraits (quite admirably reproduced from drawings and 
photos) are chosen with an uncommon relish for a good 
subject and his personal effect. Professor Mavor did not 
edit the Scottish Art Review without an artist’s eye. It is 
a pity he went off on the political economy lay, but it has 
not spoilt his book. 
ERNEST Ruys. 


COLLIER OF MANCHESTER.* 


Samuel Collier was a Wesleyan minister who founded 
the famous Manchester Mission in 1885 and was its superin- 
tendent until his death in 1921. This book, the tribute of 
a friend, is a living monument. The author forbears 
calling it a biography. He tells us that Collier kept no 
diary, wrote no books nor personal notes, and left only 
four manuscript sermons. All such material, so useful 
to biographers in revealing the ego of their subject, is 
lacking. In spite of this, few biographers have succeeded 
better in presenting the living spirit, the heart and soul of 
aman. Collier lives in the one great work of his life. 
The man and his Mission are so interlinked as to be in- 
separable. In Manchester ‘‘ Collier’s Mission” is a more 
familiar term than ‘‘ Manchester Mission.”’ 

The author clearly indicates the singleness of purpose, 
from student days to his death, of this great missioner. 
A burning enthusiasm for saving souls, combined with 
unusual organising ability and a fund of sound common 
sense, constituted the man and created the Mission. 

As Collier would neither write nor speak of himself, the 
author turns to the multitude with whom his work brought 
him into contact. 

The Manchester merchants tell how his appeal for funds 
was irresistible. One explains how he used to ask Mr. 
Collier to take a cup of tea with him occasionally, and 
found that each cup of tea cost him about £500! The 
local clergy of every denomination tell of the breadth of 
his sympathies, and generously admit that his Mission is 
a model for every church. The assistants at the Mission 
tell of his energy and zeal and the affection of everyone 
for their chief. The police and the magistrates tell how 
their work is made easier by the general uplift of the morat 
standard in the city. The reclaimed outcasts, the ex- 
convicts, the street hawkers, the young mothers, the 
numberless odds and ends put on their feet—given a new 
start and often a new life—all tell, and tell most effectively, 
what sort of work this Mission does, and ipso facto what 
sort of man this Collier was. 

Thus the author reveals the man in his work, and shows 
that to know him we must not look at Collier the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, nor at Collier representing 
British Methodism in Australia, but must go to his great 
work as founder of the greatest and first City Mission. 
We must in fact go to ‘‘ Collier of Manchester.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS.? 


The variety of Mr. Saintsbury’s subjects in “‘ A Second 
Scrap Book’”’ is a measure of the variety of his interest 
in life and letters. The ossification and restriction which 
time stealthily imposes upon so many other and younger 
men have not touched him ; his old liveliness and curiosity 
are unabated, and whatever concerns men (in a much less 
degree whatever concerns women) is his concern—wines, 
politics, prosody, walking, memories of feuds and feastings 
long past, trains, Thackeray, clubs, snobs, sandwiches 


* “Collier of Manchester.’”” By Rev. George Jackson, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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and Sir Henry Irving. He is dead to 
nothing; his regard is alert and 
cordial, without a hint of moroseness 
even for a flea. He packs his phrases 
with allusions that perhaps go floating 
away above your head balloon-like, 
with a little observer’s basket hanging 
in the form of a foot-note. These 
““scraps’’ are miniature essays, yet 
not essays so much as talk, and not 
monologue so much as conversation, 
with Mr. Saintsbury making question 
and answer at once in the same rest- 
less breath. Some readers will not 
agree with him in his sharper remarks 
upon the disintegrating political 
tendencies of the day, but even they 
will not forget that Mr. Saintsbury 
is no mere irrational denouncer 
of his own time, in literature or in 
politics. Nevertheless, like other men whom we enjoy, he 
is best when he is retrospecting and giving us either a 
personal impression of someone or some place he knew 
fifty years ago, or an estimate of the greatness, say, of 
Newman : 


“If ever I write anything disrespectful of Newman may my 
right hand drop off !_ He was a poet who in other circumstances 
might have been, and who in the actual circumstances very 
nearly was, a great poet. He had few equals and far fewer 
superiors in the management of English prose. His influence 
on other people—neither by bluffing, as so often happens, 
nor by coaxing, nor by tragic or comic histrionics—was almost 
incredible. Of the charlatan or the profiteer there was in him 
no trace. He was neither ambitious, nor touchy, nor insincere. 
At one time, at least, he had no inconsiderable sense of humour. 
And at all times, after the very earliest, he was that rarest—if 
questionably greatest—of creatures, a thoroughly spiritual man. 
Perhaps this was the source of his error; for, true as are those 
great lines of Mr. Kipling’s : 

‘Spirit and ghost and flesh, 
And man that’s mazed among the three,’ 

God put man im the maze, and he has got to get out of it by 
reconciling all, not by suppressing one or more, of those 
three. ...” 

And he proceeds to the assertion of Newman's intellectual 
greatness, to which only a very arrogant critic will not 
quickly assent. 

“A Scrap Book ”’ is a full book, made by the full man 
cf whom we used to hear in school days but whom we 
have so seldom seen even the ghost of since. 


Joun FREEMAN. 


JUDAS.* 


Mr. Sturge Moore has written a great poem, the greatest 
we believe in form and substance of all those which already 
stand to his name. It is as difficult to scale as the crags 
that break through our northern fell-side, and as sublime. 
Mr. Moore’s technique has always suggested the sculptor’s ; 
his language is, so to say, harder to the touch, more surfaced 
and more scarred than that of others. Seldom does it 
yield to that inward fire by which the poet’s congealed 
experience so often melts into fluidity of movement, into 
music. Rather we are conscious of a Titan wrestling with 
granite. To read him, therefore, is never easy, and some- 
times the muscular contortions are too strained either for 
pleasure or illumination. To share in an artist’s difficult 
triumph over his material is perhaps even a finer experience 
than to idle in the apparent ease of his mastery. But to 
share in the difficulty of his defeat is of all conditions that 
most miserable. Mr. Sturge Moore does not altogether 
spare us this. There are in this poem several too abrupt 
transitions from the external action of event to the internal 
action of thought, and certain passages unnecessarily 
crabbed and obscure. Yet for the most part it is as noble 
a stylistic achievement as it is an intellectual, and of 
descriptive passages, kindred to Flaubert’s in their patient 
elaboration of detail, but grander than his in imaginative 


*“ Judas.” By T.Sturge Moore. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 
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reach, we could give, had we the 
space, many an example. For the 
rugged verse, if solid, is never cold. 
It is bathed from without in constant, 
warm mutations of atmosphere, and 
convulsed from within by volcanic 
fluctuations of thought. 

The Iscariot has stood for most 
Christian people as the pitiable arch- 
villain of history. Yet for those at 
least who have not been completely 
enslaved by biblical associations, he 
has always been a little incredible. 
Mr. Moore has transformed him from 
a petty traitor to a figure of tragic 
dimensions, to one, in short, who was 
a traitor to the idea of Christ rather 
than to the person. He emerges from 
this poem an idealist, credulous and 
misguided, and yet essentially more 
kindred to the master whom he adored than the other 
disciples. Even in appearance the likeness was apparent : 


‘“It had been sometimes said that he himself 
Was like his Master spoiled, less sweetly grown.” 


He lacked only that spiritual humility, that quietness and 
confidence which separates the true idealist from the 
sentimentalist and the fanatic : 


“Some hot and impatient flow had ever 
Spoiled his soul’s eager passionate perseverance.” 


This patience, waiting upon events, the other disciples 
we are to suppose possessed, but with it a failure to appreci- 
ate, as Judas, egotist though he was, the subtleties of their 
master. Mr. Moore’s Judas therefore inevitably but 
undeservedly provokes the suspicion of his simpler brethren. 
He is maligned by them, and by John in particular, and 
their attitude goads him to a surly independence, the very 
antithesis of the spirit of Christ, which he yet appreciates 
by far more vividly than they and in his headstrong way 
tries so hard to emulate and abet. The end of it all is that 
he alone fails to find the peace which the harlot and the 
malefactor win. 

Such an interpretation of the Gospel record is startling ; 
quite possibly it is untenable. But this does not affect 
Mr. Moore’s poem as a work of art. It stands like a new 
city within its own walls, has its own integrity, its own 
characterisation, its own great argument. 

Its four parts embody in a rising crescendo Judas’s 
anguish during the last three days of his life. He is the 
victim of his own pertinacious folly in believing that by 
his action in Gethsemane he could compel Jesus to assert 
himself as Messiah, expel the Romans and establish his 
Kingdom by supernatural means. Reviewing his life he 
passes through bewilderment to self-disgust and despair. 
Like a buffeted phantom he staggers through alien crowds 
and the mazes of his own baffled mind; until from the 
stark horror of Golgotha itself, he passes to the tombs and 
into a state of visionary delirium, stripped at last of all 
egotism, in which the dead whom he has known rise from 
their shrouds and converse with him and he searches 
longingly for the Christ whom he has lost. The combin- 
ation of sepulchral horror and elemental beauty in this last 
scene is overpowering. But Mr. Moore never loses control. 
The result is a conclusion of such complex beauty and 
sustained imagination as only a great theme, subtly 
developed and accumulating power and pregnancy in its 
advance, could have achieved or deserved. 


Hueu I’A. Fausset. 


YOUTH WRITING.* 


There are good things in Mr. Alec Waugh’s last book ; 
especially are there good-natured things, which is pleasant 
in the work of a young man ; but there is also a great deal 
which it is a pity he published, and which he is probably 

* “ Myself When Young.” By Alec Waugh. 7s. 6d. (Grant 
Richards.) 
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already sorry he has written. There is, for instance, the 
elaborate comparison between the life of the courtesan 
and the life of the artist. The comparison, lightly made, 
is an old one: and it has the obvious basis of truth that 
an artist, if he wishes to live by his art, has to please. 
But as a complete parallel, the comparison is as foolish 
as it is specious. For the artist is doing two things which 
the courtesan never does—he is expressing beauty, and he 
is pursuing truth; and these two main elements in his 
work align him not with the bought things of life, but 
with the high things, the prophets and the great ones. 

Mr. Waugh seems indeed both to magnify and to depre- 
ciate the artist’s, especially the author’s, craft. Ina passage 
full of good criticism he defends Turgenev: but he misses 
the fact that fundamentally Dostoievsky and Tolstoy are 
greater artists—not greater craftsmen, or stylists, or 
novelists—but greater artists because they were greater 
men. A book of Turgenev’s is an exquisite work of art. 
A book of Tolstoy is an immortal piece of life. It is the 
difference between Racine and Shakespeare ; between 
George Moore and Thomas Hardy. 

‘Myself When Young” is not all about books. There 
are pleasant little personal adventures in it: the germ of 
several short stories, and far too much about cricket. 
When will cricket enthusiasts learn that the game is 
intolerable to watch, and more intolerable to read about ? 
No one can even write bad jokes about it, which can be 


urged in defence of golf; while in reading an account of- 


football one can always believe that the war has started 
again—but cricket !—it is like reading accounts of the 
discussions in European chancelleries. 

R. ROBERTS. 


STORIES OF THE PARIS STREETS.* 


It was rather a happy idea of Miss Mary D. Steuart to 
tell the story of some of the great Paris streets and districts. 
And as a whole she has done her work well, and produced a 
very interesting book. There are many who know little 
or nothing of the French capital who will yet be glad to 
follow her in her itinerary, and those who know something 
of the glamour of Paris and her history will welcome the 
opportunity to have the former refreshed and the latter 
recalled. 

Alas ! historic Paris, the old alleys of the Ile de la Cité, 
some of the narrow streets leading up to Montparnasse 
from the riverside, and many of the quaint, and, let us add, 
tumbledown culs-de-sac of Montmartre have passed or are 
passing away. 

For those who knew them thirty years ago or so, a visit 
to these portions of Paris constitutes nowadays a melancholy 
kind of pleasure. 

In Miss Steuart’s interesting and informative book one 
not only goes with her along the principal streets and 
many of the by-ways, but enters many of the houses in 
which have lived in past ages famous and infamous men 
and women. There are many anecdotes scattered through 
these pages, some of them new to us. Here and there 
one obtains an illuminating comment upon life. There 
lived once at No. 201, Boulevard St. Germain, then the 
Hotel de Luynes, situated upon the borderland of the 
Quartier Latin, the Duchesse de Chevreuse. Tiring of 
the Marais she had the old hotel pulled down, and sent her 
steward, one Nicholas Vitart, to supervise the erection of 
the new mansion on the Boulevard St. Germain. 

To help him in the work the steward brought a nephew, 
who laid the carpets, settled the disputes between the 
other workmen, and made himself generally useful. The 
beautiful Duchess has left no fame or memory—few people 
can have even heard of her—but the name of the young 
workman, Jean Racine, lives, as does Shakespeare’s. 

The world-famous Rue St. Honoré provides one of the 
most interesting chapters in this story of the streets of 
Paris. On our way to it from the Place des Voges one 
passes No. 25, Rue des Francs Bourgeois, known as the 


* “ The Romance of the Paris Streets.’””’ By M. D. Steuart. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Dodd.) 


Hotel de Lemoignon, built for Diane de France, daughter 
of Henri II. It was here that Moliére, Racine and La 
Fontaine, in the middle of the seventeenth century, were 
wont to come and enjoy the good things prepared by the 
noted chef of the then owner of the house, a rich lawyer, 
Gilbert de Lemoignon. 

It is in such details as these that much of the value of the 
book consists. And the chapters on the Quays, the Palais 
Royal and the Luxembourg are particularly interesting. 
The illustrations are mostly from old pictures. 


CLIVE HOLLAND. 


LOW LATITUDES.* 


The publishers’ summary is as a rule not the place in 
which the cold truth about the book it describes is to be 
found. Happily Mr. Alexander Barns’s work, a sequel to 
“The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo,” is one of the 
exceptions. It is referred to on its cover simply as 
“ fascinating.” Fascinating it is. Mr. Barns is of course 
fortunate in his subject. In Africa, continent of variety 
which centuries of exploration and re-exploration cannot 
stale, there is no part more interesting than that which 
forms the outstanding theme of his book—a region at the 
back of beyond, strange enough to have formed the back- 
ground for the wildest Rider Haggard romance. The 
traveller who, having left the comforts of the modern liner 
at Kilindini and made a short journey on the well-padded 
cushions of the Uganda Railway up towards Nairobi, 
jumps off at Voi and moves steadily south and west, finds 
himself in the course of a few brief days in a place in which 
time seems to have slipped back a thousand centuries and 
landed him in a world unchanged since long before Adam. 
Neither tropical jungle nor desert, but a vast table, one 
hundred miles by forty, created by the action of the largest 
volcano in the world; a country at once of fantastic 
valleys, fearful cliffs, craters so immense that they almost 
touch snow-level at the equator ; of terrific forests, smiling 
grass land, great rivers that spring as from nowhere and 
vanish as abruptly ; of ice-cold waters side by side with 
boiling mineral springs ; of lakes like seas, and lakes so 
empty that of them there remains only the ooze under 
which lie the 1oo-feet skeletons of the dinosaurus and 
brontosaurus overwhelmed by mud and ash as they browsed 
on their prehistoric pasturage—such is the Engotiek 
Plateau or Land of the Giant Craters. Mr. Barns’s book 
makes amends for the neglect which this region of marvels 
has suffered at the hands of British explorers—though it 
is only fair to say that the place is in what was German 
East Africa, and the facilities for reaching it were by no 
means the same to British explorers before the war as they 
are now. The Germans themselves—notably, I think, 
Count Gotzen and Baumann, the discoverer in 1893 of the 
stupendous crater of Ngorongoro—knew all about it ; and 
indeed they were so struck with the profusion of game, 
estimated at 40,000 head, in Ngorongoro that they, it is 
said, intended to start the first canning factory in a volcano 
crater! Mr. Barns, unlike many African explorers, does 
not overdo the big-game hunting side of his story, but deals 
vividly by camera and pen with geology, climate, plants, 
flowers, insects, beasts and man—man both as he is 
there now and as he is supposed to have been originally. 
Indeed the most interesting section of an absorbing book 
is that devoted to the African gorillas ; and in the course 
of his pages Mr. Barns corrects many exaggerated ideas 
regarding both their size and their ferocity. 

Mr. Frank Melland, the well-known Northern Rhodesia 
magistrate-authority on native customs, writes a different 
kind of book—so different in fact that for the most part 
one might be inclined to say he writes primarily as an 
expert ethnographer for experts alone. ‘‘ In Witchbound 
Africa,’’ almost in spite of its title, contains dozens of pages 

* “ Across the Great Craterland to the Congo.” By T. 
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put together stylistically and factually as though designed 
solely for the library of the learned society. Fortunately for 
the wider public, however, there is added the charm of the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Future of the Native ’—opinions by an 
authority who exhibits both a deep understanding of his 
subject and a point of view so fair and sympathetic that 
neither the most zealous missionary nor the most hardened 
opponent of those workers in a difficult field could derive 
anything but benefit from reading him. 

Different again from either book is the narrative of 
Major Hall, who in the course of 150 lightly written pages 
describes the adventures on river and in camp of the men 
who twenty years ago were among the first to blaze the 
trail from the Nigerian coast to the remote Sudan. Major 
Hall, though he writes so unaffectedly and picturesquely 
of places many of which are names only to the modern 
more “‘ pampered ”’ official, generates the atmosphere which 
in spite of multiplying rail and more abundant telegraph 
will always be the same impermanent, devil-may-care, hail- 
fellow essence of life in countries where a handful of white 
men are found as mere sojourners in the inhospitable 
African tropics. 

M. R. 


ENTER MISS PHILLPOTTS, NOVELIST.* 


It is a rare occurrence to meet with a famous novelist’s 
daughter embarking upon the sphere in which her father 
has achieved eminence. At the moment I can recall only 
two who have done so—Lucas Malet (Charles Kingsley’s 
daughter) and Mrs. Ritchie (Thackeray’s daughter). In 
view of this, one regards the advent of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
daughter, Miss Adelaide Phillpotts, in the field of serious 
fiction as an event. With ‘“‘ The Friend’’ she makes her 
debut as novelist. 

Although only in her twenties, it is plainly evident in 
this novel that Miss Phillpotts has garnered a rich store 
of varied experience from life. It is a sad book, presenting 
a poignant study of the inward conflict that may arise 
from the closest friendship. Jane Agony, one of earth’s 
saints, achieves success with a play. Anna Blenkiron, 
who has taught her all she knows, becomes the victim of 
bitter envy. Eventually Anna, herself a novelist, marries 
a mountaineer, who takes her to live with him at a lone 
spot in Switzerland. At the first signs of approaching 
motherhood, and finding herself without sufficient sympathy, 
she sends for Jane to come and stay with her. But the 
happy reunion is soon clouded by tragedy. Hearing that 
two boys have lost themselves on the Matterhorn, Anna’s 
husband attempts to rescue them, and in the attempt 
meets sudden death. The enthusiastic reception of her 
play has not brought complete happiness to Jane, who is 
now ambitious in other directions. Fired with altruistic 
ideals, she founds a settlement, wishes eagerly to reform 
mankind generally, and even contemplates entering politics. 
In the end she sacrifices all her ambitions to procure 
happiness for her well-loved friend. 

This novel is pre-eminently temperamental. It possesses 
great originality of vision; and poetic fantasy wings its 
way through the film of a realism suggestive of Gissing. 
Miss Phillpotts focuses the lens of a subtle, penetrating 
psychology upon very living characters. Their action 
proceeds naturally and inevitably from motive. The 
author has quite remarkable narrative power, but she 
should rid herself of the morbid strain which is too con- 
tinuously in evidence. As a consequence, there is a lack 
of fundamental contrast ; too little variation of the presid- 
ing theme. A leaven of humorous relief would have been 
welcome. Again, from the point of view of proportion, a 
ripe knowledge of esthetics, sociology, economics, and 
philosophy, which subjects form for the most part the 
dialogue of the characters, displays itself to excess. Despite 
these shortcomings, Miss Phillpotts possesses a sensitive 


* “The Friend.” By Adelaide Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. net. 
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imagination and proves herself equal to a crisis. Indeed 
the two climaxes—the death of Moorjohn on the mountain 
and the street accident involving Anna’s two children— 
are brought off with genuine dramatic skill. Finally, the 
work shows restraint, and confidence without self-assertive- 
ness. Miss Phillpotts must be congratulated on a first 
novel of no mean order. 

Seven years ago Miss Phillpotts produced a volume of 
poems, followed later by a poetic play. What one most 
clearly discerned in her verse were an utter, spontaneous 
simplicity and a pronounced sense of mellifluous rhythm, 
but her technique was sometimes faulty. As the latest 
addition to Messrs. Gowans & Gray’s series of Repertory 
Plays, she now gives us a blank verse play, “‘ Camillus and 
the Schoolmaster,’’ which shows how considerably her 
technique has developed. The manipulation of the blank 
verse is forceful and terse, giving the play requisite dramatic 
economy of words. The speech of Marcus at the opening 
is particularly fine. During the siege of the city of Falerii 
by the Romans, the schoolmaster, Veru, and his pupils 
come to deliver themselves up to Camillus, a Roman 
general. It is discovered that Veru has acted treacherously, 
whereupon he kills himself. But though Veru’s attitude 
has been considered dishonourable, when Camillus hears 
of the rash act he reflects whether there be not more than 
one standard of honour, and declares that Veru has actually 
triumphed, for he was loyal to himself. I hope this 
effective playlet will come the way of some enterprising 
manager. 

W. M. PARKER. 


MR. BELLOC’S VERSE.* 


This volume contains all the poems which Mr. Belloc 
wishes to preserve beyond the humorous rhymes incor- 
porated in many of his works. It is a collection which 
no one could study without admiration and pleasure— 
admiration for the accomplished sword-play of a technique 
that never falters, pleasure for the versatility which glances 
from the serious to the flippant, the impassioned to the 
profane, with the careless ease of an enraptured butterfly. 
Above all, there is gusto—we are conscious of a man in 
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whom spontaneity of impulse is perfectly served by sleight- 
of-hand. There is never a slip or a smudge; the effect 
desired is attained with masterly economy, and that, too, 
invariably in the full glare of day. There is no illusion 
practised upon us, no conjuring in the twilight, no con- 
-cealing of a fuddled passage by a resort to the loud pedal. 
In short Mr. Belloc is a poet as precise as he seems to be 
happy-go-lucky. And yet from one point of view, and 
that an essential one, he may be said to be a poet only on 
the rarest occasions. That his verse continually excites 
admiration, laughter and good cheer is undeniable; but for 
those places where he stirs the heart, fulfilling it with some 
deeper harmony than cleverness can compass, delivering 
it momentarily from a consciousness either of self or of 
Mr. Belloc, we have to search strenuously and, for the 
majority of the pages in this book, in vain. 

This deficiency of depth and sentiment is most apparent 
in the twenty-one sonnets to which we first turn. Here 
Mr. Belloc has assumed the austerities both of the grand 
manner and of a serious theme. And we are almost always 
conscious that it is an assumption which he finds difficult 
to sustain correctly, and which indeed in his last three 
sonnets he abandons, lapsing into colloquial prose, like a 
natural man doffing with relief the strained etiquette of 
a drawing-room. Few of these sonnets therefore approach 
the inevitable expression of an urgent mood. Rather they 
strike us as pieces of accomplished virtuosity, mere words 
neatly woven together and hemmed with an impressive 
couplet. Likewise in his search for singularity of phrase, 
Mr. Belloc frequently achieves not the significant but the 
stilted and the abstract, such lines for example as: 

“ The tiny stuffless voices of the dark,” 
“* And touch with life this mortal case of ours,’’ 
“Then with your quite young arms do you me hold,” 
“the passionless long peace 
Wherein we lose our human lullabies.” 

There are exceptions however. That royal style of 
which Mr. Belloc is a proud practitioner and which is the 
peculiar glory of the sonnet, if it be wed to deep feeling, 
is here and there worthily mated. We quote a sonnet to 
Sleep, which, we think, comes near taking its place, by 
right, with those of Daniel and Sidney : 

‘“O my companion, O my sister Sleep, 
The valley is all before us, bear me on. 
High through the heaven of evening, hardly gone, 
Beyond the harbour lights, beyond the steep, 
Beyond the land and its lost benison 
To where, majestic on the darkening deep, 


The night comes forward from Mount Aurion. 
O my companion, O my sister Sleep. 


** Above the surf-line, in to the night breeze ; 
Eastward above the ever-whispering seas ; 
Through the warm airs with no more watch to keep. 
My day’s run out and all its dooms are graven. 
O dear forerunner of Death and promise of Haven. 
O my companion, O my sister Sleep.” 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. Belloc indulges reiteration 
with less happy effect, and it degenerates into a trick. 
The self-conscious cleverness which limits him as a sonneteer, 
dogs him also as an epigrammatist. Such lines as the 
following, for example, seem to us unworthy of preserva- 
tion in a considered collection : 

“ Here richly, with ridiculous display, 
The Politician’s corpse was laid away. 
While all of his acquaintance sneered and slanged 


I wept: for I had longed to see him hanged.” 

or: 
“Good morning, Algernon: Good morning, Percy. 
Good morning, Mrs. Roebuck—Christ have mercy !”’ 
How gladly then we turn from these, from the wit 

aspiring to be a bard or the bard aspiring to be a wit, 
from the experimenter, too, in quaint measures and quaint 
strings of polished words which advertise nothing but 
their author’s feats of jugglery, to the real man, human, 
shrewd, rollicking and tender, the poet of childhood, of 
the open road and the cosy tavern, the Sussex downs and 
the English temper, the sea chanty (infinitely bracing after 
his conscious carols) and the stirrup song! Here we are 
free of stage properties, of imitation violence and artificial 


protestations. And for humour bubbling up like a clear 
stream and shaming the laboured wit of the epigrams, 
we have such verses as “ Lines to a Don.” It is this 
Mr. Belloc, the balladist ‘‘ who gives the toast across the 
world,”’ we take to our hearts. We could only wish that 
this book had more jealously confined itself to him. 


I’A. FAausseEt. 


THE GOOD EARL.* 


Professor Basil Williams has gathered a varied crew 
already in his ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century.”” But 
this is the first earl, and the first philanthropist. Shaftes- 
bury is a name which has stood for several efforts in English 
life and literature; the eighteenth century Shaftesbury 
would have had little in common with the nineteenth century 
hero of this biography, could they have met; but our 
nineteenth century earl probably did more for his century 
than the ‘‘ third earl ’’ did for his, and the editor’s explana- 
tion of the reason for including Lord Shaftesbury as a 
“maker” of last century will probably satisfy most 
readers. At any rate, there is a curious interest raised by 
Lord Shaftesbury’s career. He was a free-lance in politics, 
as Professor Williams observes ; but that is not uncommon, 
even among reformers. The point of interest lies in his 
combination of progressiveness in social reform and con- 
servatism in religion. Even his progressiveness was 
limited, as Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have no difficulty in 
proving ; prejudices entered and poisoned his mind, even 
when he was on the whole sympathetic with the suffering 
and oppressed. But his prejudices were rampant in his 
religion, and this forms one of the psychological puzzles of 
his career. 

The driving power of many social reforms in the last 
century came from the Evangelical movement in England, 
and Lord Shaftesbury was brought up in that intense, 
narrow faith. Pusey was his cousin. But no kinship 
modified Lord Shaftesbury’s anti-Tractarian zeal, although 
he did not go to the extremes of some of his party. One 
opportunity of furthering his religious opinion came to him 
in an odd way, through the odd friendship between himself 
and Palmerston, a distant connection by marriage. The 
friendship of these two men is indeed a strange phenomenon, 
even in the world of friendship where strange creatures 
pair. ‘‘ The cynical, free-living survivor of the unbaptised 
eighteenth century, and the earnest, solemn, strait-laced 
Evangelical developed a warm attachment and respect 
for each other.’’ And Palmerston was generally content 
to leave his ecclesiastical patronage in the safe hands of 
Shaftesbury. 

But it is not on account of his religious views and anti- 
pathies that Shaftesbury is reckoned among the makers 
of last century. Nor, we may guess, would Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond have studied him, had such been the reason 
for the choice of him in this series. What this volume does 
is to sketch the successive reforms in which he played so 
notable, and on the whole so creditable, a part. First, the 
factory legislation, then the reform of the mines, the lunacy 
laws, and the chimney-sweepers’ practice of using boys. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond do not err upon the side of praise. 
It is not difficult indeed for us, looking back upon these 
early days of social reform, to feel somewhat impatient 
of the slowness with which men overcame self-interest 
and class-prejudice. A certain acerbity is apt to slip into 
our verdicts. But this makes it all the more significant 
that we are told Lord Shaftesbury “‘ did more than any 
single man, or any single Government in English history, 
to check the raw power of the new industrial system. 
For the arbitrary rule of capital has been tempered by 
two forces: one the growing strength of the trade unions, 
which he watched with dismay ; the other the system of 
Factory Law, the chief credit for which must be given to 
his courage, his humanity, and his patience.” 

The story of these reforms is fairly familiar. Echoes 


* “Lord Shaftesbury.”” By J. L. Hammond and Barbara 
Hammond. 12s. (Constable.) 
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of them are to be heard in the fiction of the day, for fiction 
then had often a social purpose, not always to its artistic 
gain. Lord Shaftesbury’s share in the movements has 
been already studied in his standard biography by Mr. 
Hodder. What this book does is to select and arrange the 
salient facts of his career, in the light of sociological and 
political research. This has been done, without losing 
sight of the personality. Indeed, the faults and short- 
comings of the reforms in which he was interested were 
sanctions due to his own temperament, which, as in the 
case of Cobden, marred as well as made his effectiveness. 
But out of a searching scrutiny Lord Shaftesbury merges 
with high credit. His intellectual interests were not 
remarkable, and he was indifferent to culture. But in 
spite of his social position, he had a conscience for his duty 
to any classes that were oppressed and handicapped, so 
far as he could see their wrongs. He was certainly one 
of those who did not believe they could do by proxy what 
only can be done by proximity. He dipped his hands in 
the causes which he adopted. As Professor Williams puts 
it, ‘‘ Whatever may have been his aristocratic and religious 
preconceptions, at any rate he conceived true aristocracy 
and religion both to imply that it was not enough to save 
a man’s soul if he were starving or living like a pig or had 
no time for thought or recreation.” 

The book is furnished with a good bibliography, a list of 
relevant dates, and an adequate index. For all of which, 
besides the contents, a reader gives thanks. 


James Morratrt. 


NOVELS OF TO-DAY.*. 


To tell a story by several people who have seen it un- 
rolling before their eyes is an interesting device. ‘‘ The 
Ring and the Book ”’ was told in that way, and so strongly 
characterised were the different speakers—so fascinating 
was the tale—that the story has lived. ‘“‘ A Triangle,” 
by Maurice Baring, is not, however, a great story, but 
one of these gentle modern tales which, though excellently 
written, fail to seize and hold the attention. A little 
group of anemic people is described. The central figure 
is a Mrs. Poynet, whose husband is a sensitive sort of 
man with so slight a hold on life that when he hears 
his wife prefers a man who is far better suited to her than 
himself, he quietly commits suicide. When she learns 


_what he has done she refuses to marry the man she loves 


and with whom she would have been very happy. It is 
a story of mild passions and unconvincing events written 
rather dryly. Human beings are foolish creatures, and 
spoil their lives by unconsidered action, but is it possible 
to believe they would be quite so foolish as Mr. and Mrs. 
Poynet ? 

Editors tell us that the sort of story that sells a magazine 
is one of adventure in a foreign land. If this is true, 
‘* Kareen,”’ by J. Mason Smith, should reward its writer 
with full pockets. It is a long novel, full of simple emotion 
and with little or no characterisation, the people being 
merely types. We have the hero—a man of the most heroic 
character—the villain, who takes drugs, the silly but ador- 
able heroine, and a few make-weights. These puppets are 
given a series of adventures in Egypt, and the local colour 
is very good. The first part of the book, with the Valley 
of Spirits and its ruins, the captivity of Kareen in the 
harem tents of Kad’r Said, the dancers, the natives, is 
very interesting. Then, however, the scene changes to a 
country-house in England, and in justice to the writer we 
must say that it is seldom we get such funny statements 
as ‘‘ Within the library, bending over her son’s prostrate 
form with a glass of water in his hand, stood one of the 
under-butlers!’’ and ‘“‘ Kareen, brown and radiant, toyed 
with the silver and glass of her dressing-table.”’ It seems 
a pity that one who can write so convincingly of Egypt, 

* “A Triangle.” By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann.)— 
“* Ada.” By Helen Granville-Barker. (Chatto & Windus.)— 


** Kareen.” By J. Mason Smith. (Allen & Unwin.)—“ La 
Bodega.” By Blasco Ibaiiez. (Fisher Unwin.) 7s. 6d. each. 


should not take more trouble over the plot and characters 
of her book. However, the atmosphere is so good that 
the novel ought to be popular. 

It is seldom one picks up a book of the quality of “‘ Ada,” 
by Mrs. Granville-Barker—a story which of its kind is 
perfect. It opens quietly with the funeral of a tiresome 
old woman who has selfishly imposed her invalidism: on 
her beautiful but not very interesting daughter. The 
latter is now about forty. You think ‘‘ Surely this tale 
of an unmarried and unmarrying middle-aged woman 
cannot be interesting,’’ and you turn a page or two. . . 

When you look up from the absorbing book the hands 
of the clock have gone round and round, and you have 
forgotten that such a thing as time existed. A study of 
a few women, the story of their travels in: Europe—that 
is all, but done with rare subtlety and understanding. 
Most of our modern novels are flawed by poor psychology, 
yes, even the best of them; but never once do you shake 
your head over an episode in “‘ Ada’’ with the comment 
that this ‘“‘ wouldn’t have happened.’ Mrs. Granville- 
Barker’s talent is extraordinarily mature. She is of the 
school of Jane Austen, and her quietly witty style makes 
you feel that if Jane were alive to-day that is just the 
story she would have chosen to write : 

“Don’t think you’re being unselfish by entertaining. My 
sympathies are always with those entertained. Guests may 
not be lovable, but they are always pathetic. They arrive—I 
always think—helpless as newborn children, dependent for 
food, shelter and instruction, in a perfectly strange environment.” 

“* Why do they come, then ?”’ 

“One never knows. I used to study them at my aunt’s 
awful week-end parties, trying to endear themselves, poor 
things, by flattery and willingness to please, pretending to be 
gay when they were down in the dumps, going off to hide if 


they got in a temper, sitting up late when they were sleepy, 
getting up early when they were tired.” 


Out of unpromising material Mrs. Granville-Barker has 
evolved a story so fine, so interesting, that it is a real 
contribution to English literature. 

Blasco Ibafiez must be rather a thorn in the side of 
the Pope, for he has written an able trilogy, the two first 
volumes of which dwell on the retrogressive influence of 
the Catholic Church on Spain (‘‘ The Shadow of the Cathe- 
dral’’ and “ The Intruder’’), the third being an attack 
on the propertied class which upholds the old religion and 
keeps the people in ignorance. “‘ La Bodega”’ (the Fruit 
of the Vine ’’) is also a very interesting study of the wine- 
growing districts of Spain, and is excellent reading. In 
the person of Fernando Salvatierra we have a picture of the 
present-day fanatic who is trying to arouse in the hearts 
of his countrymen a desire for the regeneration of their 
land. Such men die, but the passion for something better 
and higher which inspired them lives on, moulding the 
lives of those who come after them. Ibaiiez’s last book 
gave us a wonderful account of the Balearic Isles; this is 
concerned with Spain itself. He is a prolific writer, and 
the largeness of his conceptions is something to marvel 
at. In the day of little things he offers us sunshine and 
space. 


Cc. A. Dawson-Scort. 


THE OXFORD UNION.* 


Mr. Morrah has a good story to tell and gracefully he 
tells it. To-day, when children have their own newspapers, 
and an intelligent interest in public affairs is encouraged 
in most of our schools, we can look back with perplexed 
astonishment at the difficulties of young Oxford a century 
ago. Cambridge had its Union Debating Society in the 
year of Waterloo ; the same Society was to be abolished by 
decree of the Vice-Chancellor two years later and duly to 
be revived in 1821. The young lions of Oxford seeking to 
establish a debating society—‘‘a distinguished clique ”’ 
Mr. Morrah calls them—though frowned upon by academic 
authority, were not to be suppressed. The late Bishop 


* “The Oxford Union, 1823-1923." By Herbert Arthur 
Morrah (a former President of the Society). 21s. (Cassells.) 
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Durnford of Chichester may harrow our feelings by the 
story of the Union’s early sufferings: ‘‘ We were a feeble 
people. We had to meet in a low-browed room at Christ 
Church to begin with. We were hunted from college to 
college, taking refuge here and there. Accommodation 
for our members was only provided by the hospitality of 
friends. We were not only a feeble but a persecuted people. 
I remember going on a deputation to the proctor, after a 
distinguished bishop, and I remember with what scant 
courtesy we were received. We informed him that we had 
hired a room for the purpose of our meetings, and begged 
permission to assemble in it. His answer was that if we 
dared to do so his myrmidons should speedily dislodge us.” 
But these memories of far off, unhappy things will not weigh 
heavily upon the reader. We all know that in any struggle 
between undergraduate and proctor, any university contest 
between insurgent youth and magisterial governance, 
the undergraduate will get his own way and youth emerge 
victorious. So it was in the history of the Union Society 
of Oxford. 

Young Oxford was not to be denied. Forbidden in the 
reign of George III to discuss current politics, it turned 
with an eagerness that Mr. Dick would not have thought 
unpleasing to King Charles the First and the matter and 
manner of his end. Later—in Gladstone’s time—strong 
men from Cambridge insisted, to sceptical Oxford youth, 
on the greatness of Shelley’s poetry. By the thirties the 
Union was well established ; a recognised training ground 
for men seeking high place in Church and State. As Prime 
Ministers and archbishops will its presidents appear in 
due season. The Church of England naturally enough 
predominates. But Cardinal Manning and Father Faber, 
the hymn writer, sat in the president’s chair in their day, 
as did Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Ronald Knox in more 
recent times. Dr. R. F. Horton, a venerable and respected 
figure in Nonconformity, was not only president of the 
Union, but also rowed in a famous New College eight. 

To add to the gaiety of the debates distinguished strangers 
were Called in, and the custom still holds. Thus Mr. Lloyd 
George enjoyed more than once the reception awarded to 
popular favourites, and Mr. Horatio Bottomley, in the 
time of his prosperity, was given an enthusiastic hearing 
at the Union. (But Mr. Morrah forgets to mention Mr. 
Bottomley’s visit.) 

It is a lively and entertaining volume, this story of a 
young men’s debating society now grown into a great 
social club. (How many members of the Union are per- 
suaded to attend its debates ?) If the appeal of the book 
is primarily to Oxford men, a very much wider public 
haply may enjoy Mr. Morrah’s humour and his commentary 
of reflections. 


JosepH CLAYTON, 


EMOTIONAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


This volume forms one of the series known as Hodder & 
Stoughton’s People’s Library. The books are designed 
for the general reader ; they assume little if any previous 
knowledge on the particular subjects dealt with, and are 
meant to act as guides or introductions to deeper studies. 
Popular books of this nature cannot profess to be encyclo- 
pedic; they give knowledge, but they should suggest 
ideas. The main object, we can assume, is to avoid 
technicalities and excessive detail, and to put forward a 
wide general view. To a certain extent ‘“ The Poetry of 
Architecture ’’ meets these conditions, but it is fairly 
certain there will be differences of opinion upon the point 
of view by which it is sought to make the subject a fascinat- 
ing study for the layman. The history of architecture 
has been written again and again, but we question whether 
the author was wise in attempting to limit his outlook 
“to the effect of which building is a cause.’’ By adhering 
to the emotional qualities in buildings he seems to us to 
have set a very real limitation to a true conception of 


* “ The Poetry of Architecture.”” By Frank Rutter. 2s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


architecture, at least for those who have not a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subject. In a small book upon so 
large a subject it is inevitable there must be generalisations 
(which are sometimes inaccurate) and omissions that are 
unjustifiable. In short, any book upon architecture which 
does not deal exclusively with the historical development 
is bound to invite controversy. This in itself is excellent, 
provided we are led to a finer appreciation of architecture. 

“Our main concern,’ the author says, ‘is not with 
causes but with effects, not to discover how the spires 
were built, but to ascertain if we can what they meant to 
the builders and what they mean to us.” We accept the 
standpoint, but in discovering how a thing was built we 
may discover what it meant to the builders, although it 
does not explain why it came to be built. Romance, 
picturesqueness and poetry are all emotional qualities 
which we find in many buildings, but an appreciation of 
architecture based upon abstract qualities cannot take us 
very far in a systematic study of the art of building. In 
satisfying a human need a building may be as poetic as a 
ship, and quite likely many of our old picturesque houses 
owe their particular charm to the fact that simple needs 
were satisfied in a simple and practical manner. Architec- 
ture was born of man’s need; it is at all times subject 
to natural laws, and it is impossible to understand the 
elements of architecture unless we examine the building 
resources in labour and materials that were available. 
There are several passages in this book which show that 
the author has these points fully in mind, and we are quite 
in agreement with him when he states that the architects 
and artists of the past learned how to achieve their greatest 
triumphs in struggling with the difficulties of the material, 
and that the Romans came nearest to the perfection of 
beauty when their whole attention was given to the 
utilitarian purpose of what they were constructing, when 
they strove to make it strong, enduring and right for use. 
These are the causes of which building is the effect. 

There is a danger that the layman may assume that a 
poetic appeal is something extraneous—a self-conscious 
appeal—yet we feel certain that this is not the impression 
the author intends to convey. If, as the author contends, 
a building to be architecture must confess the secret of its 
structure and must express some vague idea of the purpose 
for which it is erected, we are to assume that here is the 
poetry of architecture. This definition would appear to 
limit us to the emotional architecture of religion, and the 
structural problem which was in itself almost an zxsthetic 
problem—where the engineering and the expressive 
problems were one. In modern architecture there are a 
thousand different structural problems, and most of them 
have no connection with any purpose of expression. The 
inference is that we have lost the fine flavour of poetic 
architecture by proclaiming in our buildings the supremacy 
of industry, that the buildings have a commercial value 
over and above their use as shelter and security. We 
cannot assume that either our civilisation is wrong or that 
architecture does not exist because the poetry of architec- 
ture cannot embrace the complex structural problems of 
a commercial age. 

In discussing the proper use of steel the author touches 
upon ethical points which are doubtful ; at all events they 
introduce a philosophy which is beyond the reach of the 
average student of architecture. The book is written 
with knowledge and insight, but the poetry of architecture 
is an ambitious and elusive theme to attempt within the 
limits of a small book. We do not think the author has 
defined the poetry of architecture (nor do we think this is 
possible), and though in his introduction he conveys the 
impression that he is not concerned with the causes of 
architecture, we consider that his comments upon them 
form the most successful part of the book. Altogether, we 
feel that the author is too well informed to be able to confine 
himself to a study of the poetry of architecture ; indeed, 
he disarms us by supplying the arguments we should have 
put forward against his title. 


J. A. M. Hunter. 
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A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY TOWN.* 


Andrew Lang’s “ St. Andrews by the Northern Sea ’’— 
a ‘‘ haunted town” to him and to hundreds more—has 
had its due share of historians, and Lang himself delved 
into its romantic past as deeply as any. But time is 
ever bringing new researchers and fresh delineators into 
the field. After many years spent in various activities 
and in much congenial literary work—notably as editor 
of the once famous “‘ Great Writers’”’ series, Dr. Eric 
Robertson, having finally taken up his quarters at St. An- 
drews, has fitly occupied part of his leisure in preparing 
this admirable volume, the best perhaps that has come 
from his pen. 

Here we have the story in pemmican of one of the 
most ancient and most historic places in Scotland—not 
indeed a “ formal history,” as its author assures us, but 
more of a “‘ meditation, an attempt to make a company 
of monuments speak together and reveal warmth still 
smouldering in their sombreness.’’ Thomas Carlyle de- 
scribed St. Andrews as a “ grand place’’ in which is the 
“essence of all the antiquity of Scotland, and in these 
racy chapters this statement of the Sage receives ample 
corroboration. There is however rather much general 
talk about the Columbans and the Culdees, and too little 
expiscation of the secular records of the city, though it 
may be argued that these do not shine with the brilliance 
of the ecclesiastical annals. Dr. Robertson has many 
interesting things to say as to Mary Queen of Scots’s 
association with St. Andrews, her passionate love for it, 
and frequent quiet withdrawals thither, when “ for an 
hour or two each morning before breakfast she indulged 
in gardening, and engentled the afternoons by studying 
Livy under that principal of St. Leonard’s College who 
had taught her in France.”’ The closing section of the 
work is devoted to Dr. Samuel Johnson's visit in 1773, 
when it was a poor enough place with a population of less 
than two thousand, and when even the Scots scholars were 
so engrossed in showing the nooks of academic learning 
that they allowed Johnson and Boswell to leave St. An- 
drews without either beholding or even hearing of St. Rule’s 
—the real glory of the town then as now. Thirty-one 
prettily reproduced pencil illustrations worthily elucidate 
the text. There isa curious misquotation from ‘* Marmion”’ 
on page 137: 

““ Thank God that never son of mine, 
Save Gavin, e’er would pen a line,” 
ought of course to read : 
“Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line.” 

Dr. Robertson ought not to have achieved such a travesty. 
It is almost the one blot on an otherwise fair and attractive 
book. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


MR. ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY.? 


When Mr. Algernon Blackwood first established his 
position in contemporary literature, during the years 
1906-8, with those remarkable collections of stories of 
mystery and the supernatural contained in ‘‘ The Empty 
House,” ‘“‘ The Listener,’’ and ‘‘ John Silence,’’ little or 
nothing was known of his antecedents beyond the fact 
that he was a son of Sir Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B., a well- 
known official of the Post Office, and Sydney Duchess of 
Manchester (widow of the sixth Duke). But it was obvious 
from the setting of certain of the stories that their author 
was familiar with New York and the Canadian backwoods 
and lakes. 

Mr. Blackwood has now partly lifted the curtain and 
revealed with unrelenting candour and a wealth of intimate 


* “ Old St. Andrews.” By Eric S. Robertson, LL.D. 7s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 


t ‘‘ Episodes Before Thirty.” By Algernon Blackwood. 
15s. net. (Cassell.) 
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detail the salient facts of his early years and the painful 
experiences of his youth. Although he reiterates that the 
things he tells were only surface episodes in the formation 
of his life, this book evolves into a most remarkable revela- 
tion of the forces which go to make temperament, an 
arresting fragment of autobiography in which the author 
dissects himself and those who combined with fate and 
grievous experiences to make him the _ ultra-sensitive 
writer he is—the interpreter of Nature, the seer of the 
mysteries of woods and waters and rocky moors. 

Mr. Blackwood’s parents were prominent representatives 
and exponents of the Evangelical Movement which came 
to such prominence in the mid-Victorian period. Its 
converts were generally persons who had led what was 
called ‘‘ a worldly life,’ though in the case of most of the 
women they had led entirely innocuous lives, and their 
‘sins ’’ had merely consisted in going to balls and theatres 
and in novel-reading. Then came sudden “ conversion.”’ 
Curiously enough the new life did not include always the 
abandonment of the ‘“‘ outward adorning . . . of wearing 
of gold or of putting on of apparel.’’ Most of the ladies 
of the Evangelical Movement I recall in my childhood 
wore rich silk or satin dresses of black or other dark colours ; 
they wore fine old lace and many beautiful rings. One of 
the assets of the notorious Laura Bell (Mrs. Thistlethwayte) 
after conversion was her profusion of flashing diamond 
rings which scintillated with the lights as she raised her 
hands in exhortation of her hearers to repent. Certain 
branches of the Movement, it is true, wore plain and ugly 
clothes, such as the ‘‘ Bethshan ”’ sisterhood in the north 
of London, who were known by their quaint “ Mildmay 
Bonnets.”’ With regard to the men, many “ conversions ”’ 
seem to have come about during the Crimean War, and 
my godmother, Catherine Marsh, recorded the saintly lives 
of two “‘ society ”’ officers of the period in her biographies 
of Hedley Vicars and Arthur Vandaleur. 

Mr. Blackwood says that his father also was one of those 
who “ found salvation’ during the Crimean War, and his 
mother shared her husband’s views for the new conduct 
of their lives, which had hitherto been spent in the realms 
of worldly fashion. 

I agree with Mr. Blackwood that the members of the 
Evangelical Movemert were very sincere Christians accord- 
ing to their somewhat limited lights, and often saintlike, 
though they failed in one respect, for they were harsh and 
cruel in their judgments and had no divine compassion for 
the fallen woman. But they were astonishingly faithful 
to their simple beliefs; they were certain that drinking 
and dancing were real sins, that all actresses must be of 
immoral character, and they really believed in a mediaeval 
Hell as a place of fiery torment and demons, and a personal 
Satan—a tempter such as Martin Luther or some other 
good man assaulted with the inkpot. 

It was in this atmosphere of religious belief that Mr. 
Blackwood was brought up ; his parents if strict were kind 
and loving, but he was told nothing of the facts and tempta- 
tions of life which lay beyond his sheltered and comfortable 
and pious home. On the other hand, his was one of those 
strange, elusive natures, which despite environment and 
domestic influences seek their own expression. He was a 
dreamy boy, full of thoughts of ghosts, and shadows, and 
haunted woods—to which he would creep out at night. 
His people at home had no concern for him: ‘I had 
nothing in common with them. Night, and stars, and 
trees, and wind and rain were the things I had to do with 
and wanted. They were alive and personal, stirring my 
depths within, full of messages and meanings ’’—prophetic, 
it will be observed, of the stories he was to write in later 
years. 

A year and a half of school with the Moravian Brother- 
hood in the Black Forest increased the boy’s appreciation 
of the influences of scenery and nature, and an echo of 
this time will be found in the tale entitled ‘“‘ Black Magic.”’ 
At the age of twenty he decided to try his fortune in Canada. 
He had £2,000, and this was lost in speculations in a dairy 
farm and an hotel. He was still absolutely ignorant of life, 
and had to learn of dishonesty and treachery by bitter 


personal experience. Mr. Blackwood eventually arrived 
in New York, where he suffered the extremes of poverty 
and privation in a verminous lodging, and at another house 
which he, I think, described in ‘“‘ A Case of Eavesdropping.” 
With casual employment as a newspaper reporter he was 
brought into contact with the seamy side of New York life, in- 
cluding the fate of a morphine victim. All these experiences 
must be read in Mr. Blackwood’s book, together with the 
redeeming compensations he enjoyed in the Canadian lake 
islands and backwoods, and in the camp life of Rainy River 
Goldfields. He was always happy in great spaces and under 
the starlit sky, and he offers many beautiful impressions 
of nature untrammelled. 


S. M. Et Is. 


STYLE AND THE MAN.* 


Of the five books in my list one has already passed 
through the fire of criticism unscathed. I shall take it 
as the test to be applied to the others, for its merits touch 
the highest in the art of narrative. To get to first principles 
—what constitutes a great novel or, for the matter of that, a 
short story? Why is Hardy to-day supreme? why is 
Munro among the elect? We have been told in our 
younger days as students that “ the story is the thing.”’ 
I challenge that ‘“‘ axiom.’’ What story is there in that 
great masterpiece, Return of the Native,’ that 
could not be told in half a page ? What story is there 
in “‘ Riceyman Steps’’? Do we read Dickens for the 
story as a story ? 

The test is the style of narrative. Hardy and his fellows 
reveal their genius not in the story as a story, but in the 
telling of it. They give us characterisation ; they give us 
atmosphere. Above all they marshal their words as a 
great commander marshals his men. Professor Minto 
taught us at Aberdeen that in writing you are as a com- 
mander filing out his battalion through a narrow gate 
that allows only one man at a time to pass, and your 
reader as he receives the troops has to reform and re- 
construct them. And Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
declared that no matter how large or how involved the 
subject, it can be communicated only in that way. Can 
we wonder then that Quintilian and rhetoricians of the 
early days demanded in the writer “ order and arrange- 
ment ’’—and heyond all clarity ? 

What then is the secret of style? The illustrious 
Frenchman’s dictum that “style is the man _ himself” 
carries us a long way but not all the way. Barrie sought 
to define charm in a woman and ended by seeking to 
explain it in a series of dramatic episodes. It is too elusive 
for definition ; it is as much beyond strict definition as are 
Time and Motion. 

But if we cannot discover the secret we can at least 
revel in its application. What do we mean by order and 
arrangement ? Quiller-Couch, to whom we all owe so 
much both as teacher and craftsman, has given us a striking 
example. Take ‘‘ The Wages of Sin is Death.”’ The 
“order ’”’ is perfect because the emphasis is perfect. But 
‘‘ Death is the Wages of Sin ’’—the tyro in language can 
see in this the effect of ‘‘ order.’’ But of all examples 
I think the best is, ‘‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great 
city.”” Here the “ order’’ gives us at once all that the writer 
meant to convey—ending on the lofty, tragic note with 
the vision of former days: “‘ that great city.’’ The purely 
Latin form would give us, “ Fallen, fallen is Babylon, that 
great city.” But the glamour, the power, the majesty of 
the line is gone. Again, ‘“‘ Babylon, that great city .. .” 
But, in the immortal phrase, ‘‘ this won’t do.”” Take away 
the right emphasis and the sentence is flat and florid. 


Let us apply the test to the books in our list. In his 
* “ Ayrshire Idylls.” Vol. XI (completing 
uniform edition). 3s. 6d. 
By Llewelyn Powys. 6s. 
By C. Fielding Marsh. 7s. 6d. 
land.” By Shane Leslie. 7s. 6d. 
“The Saint of the Speerway.”’ 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


By Neil Munro. 


(Blackwood.)—‘ Ebony and Ivory.” 
(Grant Richards.)—‘* After Harvest.’ 
(Allen & Unwin.)—‘ Dooms- 
(Chatto & Windus.)— 
7s. 6d. 


By Ridgwell Cullum. 
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“« Idylls ”” Neil Munro has not the opportunity for his great 
power of narrative style that his novels afford him. But 
even in the short story his genius enthrals us. At times 
he trips and we get such a sentence as ‘‘ And while as yet 
the muir in their propinquity was still enveloped.” Pro- 
pinquity! But Neil Munro does not often err either in 
“order’’ or in choice of words. Listen to him in his 
rapture: ‘ It seemed as if the night had tangled with the 
trees and could not yet withdraw itself, and out upon 
the open country fog was thick upon the laboured fields.” 

Of the other books under review only one can bear 
comparison with Munro’s work. It is ‘‘ Ebony and Ivory.” 
Llewelyn Powys is introduced to us in glowing phrase by 
Edward Shanks. But he needs no friend’s eulogy. He is 
a master of his craft and he can be as brutally frank as 
Maupassant. His stories are not pleasant reading, but 
what tonic is sweet to the taste ? This man has “ order” 
in the highest and we can read him for his art alone— 
whatever we think of his story. I refrain from quotation, 
but if the reader would know what the genius of style 
means let him sit out a night with ‘‘ Ebony and Ivory.” 

I have little to say of the three that remain. Ridgwell 
Cullum is no mean artist. His ‘“‘ Man in the Twilight” 
story was aflame with life and adventure ; and he knows 
how to handle the elemental passions. But I read him, 
just as I read Shane Leslie and Fielding Marsh, for the 
story they tell ; and after all the story-teller has his place 
in our workaday world. 

Fielding Marsh ends his story with this—a fair example 
of his narrative style: ‘‘ And when the boat was lost to 
view they turned in silence, and hand in hand they went 
up Blood Hill.’’ Well, the picture is pleasant ! 

Here is an example from Ridgwell Cullum. It is the 
second sentence in the book: ‘‘ Each was asurge with an 
almost uncontrollable excitement as the two men moved 
up the whole length of the riffled sluice.’’ I am not im- 
pressed with “ fine writing,’” but I can recommend the 
story that is here told. 

One word on “‘ Doomsland.’’ Shane Leslie does interpret 
Ireland for us, and we are not ungrateful. 


BRODIE FRASER. 


Wovel Wotes. 


THE RED LODGE. By Victor Bridges. 7s. 6d. (Mills & 
Boon.) 


‘““The Red Lodge ”’ is like a brilliantly coloured jigsaw 
puzzle, very ingeniously contrived. Mr. Bridges has given 
us a number of novels, but this might be a first effort, so 
fresh and light it is. Hero and heroine alike are lovable 
and easily win sympathetic interest. Nancy, the blue- 
eyed typist, who has no clue to her family history ; Colin 
Gray, the boxing house-surgeon, who goes to keep lonely 
Professor Carter company in his dwelling at Campden Hill. 
Carter’s house has been mysteriously broken into by 
supposed burglars. Later, when Colin is in residence, the 
old man is found murdered. ‘‘ Face upwards in the centre 
of the French windows lay the huddled figure of the Pro- 
fessor. One arm was twisted under him, and his white 
hair was dabbled in a stream of blood.”” Men particularly 
will enjoy this detective yarn ; it is cleverly written and 
most exciting. 


THE CHILD’S HOUSE. By Marjory MacMurchy. 6s. 
(Macmillan.) 


We quite agree when it says on the wrapper of this book 
that it is a contribution to that development of Canadian 
literature which has attracted so much attention in this 
country during the last year or two. We are introduced 
to Vanessa Brown at the age of eight, just about to go to 
her first party, and from there we follow her through the 
different stages of development, being given very interest- 
ing glimpes into the way she works out many of the 
problems which confront the child mind. Few would fail 


THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


WILD AFRICAN ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN 
By H.R.H. PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN. 


Illustrated with about 200 Nature Photographs of Wild 
Animals, Demy 4to. 25/- net. 


A magnificent book on the author's experiences in big- 
game hunting in Central Africa, full of unique photographs 
taken on the spot at considerable risk. 


THE TENDERFOOT IN NEW 
MEXICO 


By R. B. TOWNSHEND, author of “A Tenderfoot 
in Colorado.’’ Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 


The further adventures promised in ‘“‘ A Tenderfoot in 


Colorado,” describing the days of pioneering and lynching 
in the Wild West. 


THRILLING ESCAPES 
Compiled by J. L. FRENCH. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


A collection of exciting escape stories from history and 
fiction. 


ART AND MAN 


By the late C. ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. With 
an Introduction by VERNON LEE, Fully illustrated 
in Collotype. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


THE CRITIC AND THE DRAMA 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, author of ‘The 
World in Falseface,’”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


A consideration of dramatic criticism and an estimate 
of the arts of drama and acting, by the well-known critic. 


FINLAY AND OTHER POEMS 
By HERBERT JONES, author of ‘‘ Romanel,’’ ‘“ The 
Well of Being,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


“Mr. Jones writes verse of great charm, and shaped with 
a keen sense of the melody of rhythm.”’— 


Times Literary Supplement 


REMARKABLE BOOK ON SHELLEY 


ARIEL: A Shelley Romance 


By ANDRE MAUROIS, author of ‘“‘ The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble,’’ etc. Translated from the French by 
ELLA D’ARCY. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 

“A most diverting and instructive work. M. Maurois’ 
style is elegant and urbane without mercy. The book is 
masterly, ruthless, and absorbing, and for the general good 
of Britain and the United States ought to be translated.” 

—ARNOLD BENNETT, in the Adelphi 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION 
(7/6 net each) 


THE SPELL OF SIRIS, By Murer Hinz, author 
of ‘‘ The Flight,” etc. 


TREFOIL. By Mrs. Frep Reyno ps, author of “ The 
Man Who Could not See,”’ etc. 

CAPITOL HILL. By Harvey FeErcusson. 

SOLO. By PIERRE CoALFLest, author of “‘ Sidonie.”’ 

THE SQUARE EGG, and other Stories. By 
the late H. H. Munro (“Saki”). Illustrated with 


original sketches by ‘‘ Saki,” with a memoir of “‘ Saki,”’ 
by E. M. Munro. 


THE PERILOUS TRANSACTIONS OF MR. 
COLLIN. By Frank HELLER. 

BABY. By VALentinE Gotpie, author of Marjorie 
Stevens,” etc. 


THE HIGH PLACE. By James Brancu CABELL, 
author of ‘‘ Jurgen,”’ etc. 


THE ABBEY COURT MURDER. By AnnIz 
Haynes, author of ‘‘ The Bungalow Mystery,” etc. 


OH, DOCTOR! By Harry LEon Witson, author of 
Ruggles of Red Gap,” etc. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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to appreciate her feelings when the doctor, whom she has 
hastily summoned to a neighbour, leaves her to follow 
behind. The realisation that she must put away childish 
things comes with rather startling suddenness; she has 
been guilty of rather undignified behaviour and her wise 
father made the occasion the turning point in her life, not 
by scolding or punishing but by simply saying with kindly 
dignity, ‘‘ My child, remember you are a young lady.” 
This mighty idea took Vanessa out to the woodshed, where 
half an hour later she emerged with a full consciousness of 
her responsibility towards society in general. It is an 
interesting and delightfully written book, breathing the 
Canadian atmosphere on nearly every page, which should 
make an added interest to boys and girls over here. 


A JOYFUL REAPING. 


By the author of “My Wife’s 
Hidden Life.”’ 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This is another story revolving round the much debated 
problem of whether a wife can successfully combine a 
professional career with the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood. In this case the wife, Ann Drage, is a well balanced 
character and despite the fact that she has no sympathy 
whatever in her literary career from her husband—who, as 
a fairly successful architect, is far too much engrossed in 
his own advancement to realise and appreciate his wife's 
gift, beyond the fact of it being a paying concern—she yet 
manages to superintend her home and achieve some 
measure of success in the literary world. She develops a 
clear insight into her husband’s character with its mercenary 
outlook, but her love triumphs over all and they gain a 
happier understanding towards the end of the book than 
at one time seemed probable. The subject is cleverly 
handled and makes very enjoyable reading. 


THE SHADOW. By Maurice Level. 5s. 6d. (Philpot.) 


This is a study in madness, and those who enjoy the 
analysis of an abnormal mentality will find it of absorbing 
interest. It is one of the ‘‘ Fleurs de France”’ series of 
translations edited by Alys Eyre Macklin. Some purists 
may take exception to a few of the phrases used, but the 
translation of any book from French into English is a 
difficult task. Many a French phrase leaps into the mind 
of a reader, but declines to be expressed in words by the 
pen of a writer. This apart, the book is well worth reading. 
It presents a picture of a young man who “ for a week 
would be as other men, then suddenly doubt would take 
hold of him.’’ The author shows uncommon skill in 
following the processes of a diseased mind, but this is not 
to be wondered at, for M. Level (a preface informs us) 
began life as a doctor. It is a convincing book, and the 
small space it occupies on the bookshelf will not be wasted. 


BLOOD AND SAND, 


By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


4s. 6d. 


Mrs. Gillespie’s translation of Ibafiez’s famous novel, 
“Sangne y Arena,” originally called ‘“‘ The Matador,” 
has now been issued under the more faithful title of ‘‘ Blood 
and Sand.”’ This story of the Spanish bull-ring, made 
familiar to thousands of English playgoers by the stage 
version produced by Mr. Matheson Lang, traces the career 
of an espada or toreador, it will be remembered, from his 
precocious boyhood to his death in early manhood in the 
Plaza of Madrid as the result of being gored by a bull. 
Gallardo’s childish vanity and hunger for applause, his 
reckless daring in encountering the bull, his snobbish 
delight in being adopted by his social superiors and in 
being selected as her lover by a Marquis’s niece, his 
generosity to his relatives, to his friends and to the poor, 
unqualified by his ambition to become a large landed 
proprietor, are all described with most admirable vivid- 
ness. Nor does the author disguise one iota the callous 
cruelty of the spectators, the horrible excitement of the 
spectacle, and the brutal inhumanity with which the 
horses are treated. The final pages in which Juan, robbed 
of his nerve by a bad accident, dismissed as a bore by his 


aristocratic mistress and ridiculed as a coward by the 
fickle crowd, meets his death in a not unsuccessful attempt 
to revive his old glories, are full of robust realism and 
sombre power. 


MISS WATTS. 


Lady Hilda Barrowmore Bannington, the lady of the 
manor, persuades the middle-aged village doctor to take 
charge of her protégé, Dollie Watts, a sixteen-year-old 
orphan from St. Gabriel’s Orphanage. Miss Watts arrives. 
She possesses all that beauty and charm and good breeding 
that we have learnt in novels to associate with orphanage 
protégés. After a few months Felix Roke, a playmate of 
Dollie’s half-forgotten childhood, turns up and, again in 
true storybook orphan tradition, proves her to be the 
only daughter of a baronet. Felix marries Dolly and the 
doctor marries Lady Hilda. There is nothing very subtle 
or original about the plot, and it says much for Mr. Old- 
meadow’s craftsmanship that he makes the story so interest- 
ing. The characterisation is excellent and it is written 
(in the first person by the doctor) in a simple, rather old- 
fashioned style that suits the subject matter. The romance 
of Felix and Dollie is more convincing than that of the 
doctor and Lady Hilda. Throughout the book Lady Hilda 
shows an imperiousness and the doctor an almost snobbish 
awe of her social position that argue ill for their future 
happiness. 


By Ernest Oldmeadow. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


DRAPED IDOLS. 


One might almost describe this book in the words “a 
hopeless entanglement,’’ for such it seems till the very last 
chapter, when the characters sort themselves out just in 
time to make a happy ending, at least for two. It is 
vividly written and portrays modern society chiefly in 
Mayfair, where the families have migrated from the same 
neighbourhood, for the season. The plot principally con- 
cerns one man, who has returned from the war, and three 
women, his wife whom he loves, but who is of the alabaster 
type and fails to hold his affection, the wife of a newly-rich 
neighbour who managed to put him under great obligation 
to her whilst she was canteen working in France, and a 
little war widow as different as one could imagine from the 
latter, but who eventually wins his real love and marries 
him when his wife sets him free. All the plotting and 
counter plotting that goes to the making of this story gives 
very enjoyable reading and the book should add to this 
author’s reputation. 


By Lilian Arnold. 7s. (John Long.) 


HILLSBORO’ PEOPLE. By 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


Dorothy Canfield. 7s. 6d. 


“* Hillsboro’ People’ will well maintain the reputation 
that Dorothy Canfield made in this country by ‘“ The 
Brimming Cup.” It is a collection of sketches centring 
round the past and present inhabitants of a Vermont 
village. We do not need the author’s introduction to 
assure us that she is writing about real people. Sincerity 
is the key-note of these sketches, and much shrewd observa- 
tion and loving sympathy has gone to the making of them. 
Miss Canfield’s delicacy of touch has never been seen to 
better advantage than when dealing with the lives of these 
villagers whom she knows so well. There is real humour 
in the story of the embarrassment of the village com- 
munity when presented with a palatial, fully equipped 
library and a cultured librarian, and the relief with which 
they watch the flames when it is accidentally burnt, and 
turn again to their little village library, every book of 
which is an old friend. There is a wonderful restraint and 
pathos in the story of the old woman who deliberately 
caught the chill that she knew would cause her death 
rather than leave the old country home where she had 
spent all her life and go to the city to live with her son 
and daughter-in-law. Every one of these sketches is 
too good to miss, though the latter part of the book is the 
better. 
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MANY ENGAGEMENTS. By J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.) 


Having resolved that Mr. J. S. Fletcher is a man to be 
read when he writes those clever crime stories at which 
he is so good, this present reviewer was disappointed when 
he had finished the first of the stories contained in this 
volume. One is told of a country swain outwitted (rather 
improbably) by a doctor friend ; of an uncle who, although 
able to conduct a business, is so terrified when robbed in 
London that he does a great number of things which seem 
a good deal less obvious than calling for the assistance of 
the police; and divers other matters and things. But 
there is much reading in the book, and it must be mis- 
leading to give an impression that it is not of interest. 
“ The Tiger-Lily,”’ for example, is quite out of the common, 
and there is an unusually clever touch in its handling of 
what easily might have been made merely a sordid or even 
commonplace situation. Mr. Fletcher is too clever a hand 
to turn out slovenly work ; this is an interesting collection, 
and will be very welcome, especially to those who can enjoy 
equally the short and the full-length detective story. 


RULE OF THREE. By Esther Dean. 7s. 6d. (The Bodley 
Head.) 
This is the story of a love tangle, and Mrs. Basil Dean 
sorts it out well. She is very fair in turn to three out of 
her four characters, her two women and the man, round 


whom the tale really centres. The fourth, Jack Lynton, ° 


has no luck at all. The author is a trifle cruel to him, 
building up his hopes of marrying Eve Renison, only to 
dash them time and again to the ground. He was, how- 
ever, an invertebrate kind of creature and probably 
deserved all that he got. Olga Neville was a beautiful 
girl, her features ‘“‘ suggested the moulding of some early 
Greek statue.’’ Eve Renison had a little dancing face. 
Shirley Morland, attracted by both, believes that he loves 
Olga, marries her and finds out his mistake. Eve breaks 


off her engagement to Jack, goes abroad with Shirley, and 
the curtain falls. If only Jack and Olga could have found 
consolation together, the unhappy triangle would have 
expanded its corners to become a perfect square. 


ONE OF OURS. By Willa Cather. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The “ jacket’’ of this novel was more than usually 
irritating. For it not only told us that the book had had 
an enormous vogue in America, but that Mr. Hugh Walpole 
considered the writer an artist of the very first and finest 
order. Itis vastly to the credit of Miss Cather that her book 
overcomes the disadvantage of these puffs preliminary 
and works its way quietly and insinuatingly into the reader’s 
interest and attention. It is good honest wine needing no 
bush or push. The story is well planned in five long acts, 
opening with a description of Claude Wheeler’s home in 
the State of Maine. This picture of American country 
life is wonderfully vivid—its quintessential dullness, drab- 
ness, monotony and provinciality. The second act records 
Claude’s marriage to Enid, a memorable study, worthy of 
Thackeray, of religious fanaticism and ruthless selfishness. 
Enid has a call to visit her missionary sister in China and 
to leave her husband to rub along as best he can. To 
Claude, in the third act, comes the hint of escape—the 
news of the Great War. He is among the first to “ join 
up,” and we are given here and in the next act a fascinating 
picture of how the news of the war penetrated provincial 
America and of how the best of it responded to the call. 
Miss Cather tells her story with admirable impartiality 
and is extraordinarily free from any kind of national 
prejudice. And she carries this restraint successfully through 
the fifth act, in which Claude does a man’s work and dies 
in the doing of it. We trust that England in this case will 
follow America’s lead and give the book a cordial welcome. 
For it is nobly planned, generously tempered and most 
excellently written. 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


NEW GREAT NOVEL 


THE ROVER 


7s. 6d. net. Also Thin Paper Edition 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Daily Telegraph 
“ The greatest novel of the vear.” 
The Morning Post 
“ An unusually absorbing story and as characteristic an example of his 
story-telling method as any of its predecessors.” 
“‘ Mr. Conrad ravels and unravels this plot with his usual exquisite skill. 
Every touch tells, and every piece of dialogue has a dramatic quality.” 


The Scottish Nation 

** Unquestionably the novel of the season.” 

“ The image of old Peyrol will live in the memory; a heroic figure 
whose reality is built of a hundred subtle indications. Peyrol has no superior 
in the gallery of his creator's characters.” 
Sunday Times 

“*The Rover’ ranks high among Mr. Conrad’s achievements. 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


TALES OF UNREST 
Are now available in UNWIN’S CABINET LIBRARY 
Cloth bound, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, §s. net. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD 


Adelphi Library Edition. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


1, ADELPHI 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 1 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


SELECTIONS FROM POEMS. By Nina Frances Layard. 


2s. 6d. (Ipswich: Harrison.) 


This is not a selection from earlier volumes ; many of 
these poems are now first printed, and many have appeared 
in periodicals, from the great days of Longman’s Magazine 
onwards ; and Miss 
Layard has thus 
been able to select 
the best of her 
work for her first 
book. It is a 
selection that was 
well worth making. 
There are poets 
who have only one 
manner, who use 
the same pomp and 
formal splendour of 
words whether they 
are writing of 
earthquake and 
eclipse or of the 
first snowdrop. A 
very notable 
quality in Miss Layard’s poems is the sensitive rightness 
with which her manner and language vary with the varying 
of her themes. She can clothe serene and high thought in 
a quiet dignity of phrase, and as naturally and effectively 
use a simple, almost conversational style when she is 
writing of homelier, everyday things. A prevailing love 
of nature, a vivid descriptive power, a sense of drama and 
a depth and poignance of feeling, are among her gifts as a 
poet. There is truth and a fullness of suggestion in such 
swift descriptive touches as 


Photo by Swaine. 


Miss Nina F. 
Layard. 


“the dank hair of the hurrying rain,”’ 


‘‘As some poor bird, brushed ragged by the gale, 
Drops from the airy tumult of the hills,” 


and the same imaginative awareness of the little natural 
details of a scene is in the stirring, vigorous ballad of ‘‘ The 
Fight at Chateau Hougomont ”’ : 


‘The blue forget-me-nots look up, 
That girdle all the wood, 
Then drop and fall : they cannot see, 
Their eyes are blind with blood.”’ 


For its subtle, haunting sense of tragedy and pity we 
should like to quote in full ‘‘ The Secret of the Lily Pool,” 
but space forbids. There are other things we are tempted 
to quote in their entirety, including the beautiful dedicatory 
verses : 


“My heart is graven o'er with names, 
And some are only surface deep, 
And over some the mosses creep, 
And some were branded in with flames. .. .”’ 


Its graces of utterance rise out of that sincerity of thought 
which is the soul of all poetry and make this a book to read, 
and not merely to read about. 


UNE GUIRLANDE DE POESIES DIVERSES. From the 
Song of France. Poetry Early and Recent. With transla- 
tions, music, and pictures. Chosen and translated by 
Grace Warrack. 7s. 6d. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell.) 


Miss Warrack, in a most interesting Prefatory Note, 
tells us she came across many French anthologies in a 
collection made by La Bibliothéque Francaise d’Ecosse, 
and housed by the Franco-Scottish Society in Edinburgh. 
“* Here are now standing, stored as they came out, the great 
volumes of Charles Péguy’s works. ...I think it was 
the surge and the stir of these marvellous chantings of 
Péguy’s—some of them of a meaning not known, perhaps, 


and yet well known; and the delicate charm of an every- 
day life of simplicity and religion found in ‘ La Maison 
Pauvre’ (Lafon), that first brought the desire to arrange 
a book of poems from France.’’ Nothing could be 
more subtly attractive in its kind. There is the 
music of old Noéls; the verses, old and new; French 
on one side of the page, English on the other; and there 
is also an Epilogue from Celtic Scotland, “‘ the Rune of 
Hospitality,’’ and a bit out of William Sharp’s “ Spiritual 
Tales.”” The pictures are quite new to us, and are 
beautiful. 


THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED. 
THE POWER OF THE DEAD. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by F. M. Atkinson. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Admirably translated by Mr. F. M. Atkinson, who has 
preserved the vitality of the originals, though we doubt 
the accuracy of his applying the term “‘ wig and gown ”’ to 
a Flanders law-court, these plays, and especially the second 
of them, are characteristically Maeterlinckian. They show 
the master’s sense of the irony that governs earthly things ; 
and in “‘ The Power of the Dead,’’ though unfortunately 
the hackneyed mechanism of a dream is employed to clear 
the issue, the ancestry of a proud family come to chide and 
evict the last of the line who, in thought at least, appeared 
to endanger their long-established integrity. The first 
play, ‘‘ The Cloud that Lifted,’’ represents a tragic episode, 
which ends, as all good plays should end, with an apt and 
unexpected climax. A political murder has been com- 
mitted, the Russophil, Bielensky, being shot in his own 
garden. With the rapidity of action habitual to M. 
Maeterlinck, within an ace of the departure of the visiting 
police the murderer enters, for he has been hiding in the 
garden and has given his signal while still the inquirer was 
there. It is Axel Thorild, whose political passions are 
perplexed through his love for the victim’s daughter, 
Sonia. The goddess of this machine, however, is Sonia’s 
friend, Tatiana, who has loved Axel without any return, 
and, in the end, lifts the clouds from the lover by sacrificing 
herself. The simplicity of what is little more than a trifle 
makes it an admirable curtain-raiser to the second of these 
plays, already alluded to. It is a pity that M. Maeterlinck 
—after thrilling us with the sight of an heir being turned 
out of his hall by his offended and invisible ancestors, who 
not only shut and bar the doors against him but also 
extinguish one by one the lights and the fires, should give 
his device away by allowing us to see Jean d’Ypermonde 
wake up to a new day, to find the ghosts non-existent and 
only happiness awaiting him. The result is some measure 
of flatness, whereas if these persons—these Dead—had been 
shown as capable of wielding still an actual as well as an 
inherited influence on their descendant it would have 
pointed the moral effectively and kept the play on a high 
level of suggestive fancy. After all, we accepted as true 
the imaginative impossibilities of ‘‘ The Blue Bird ”’ and 
“The Betrothed’’; so why not the potency of such 
ordinary and even commonplace phenomena as family 
ghosts? It is, anyhow, so good to read books, whether 
plays or otherwise, that carry one out of the normal round, 
that these Maeterlinckian offerings are welcome. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. By Eleanor Farjeon. 5s. net. 
(Collins.) 


This is a collection of Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s delicately 
wrought poems. It is explained that these were not 
written as a “deliberate cycle’’ but that in gathering 
them together it was seen that ‘‘ they formed by arrange- 
ment a complete chain of the seasons.’’ Being mostly 
lyrical, the poems should appeal to composers on the look 
out for suitable words for setting ; they and all lovers of 
verse that has grace and beauty of thought and of expression 
should secure a copy of this charming book. It is a real 
refreshment to come upon such a pleasant oasis amid the 
arid wastes of so much modern poetry. 
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DARK LANTERNS. ByH.V.Marrot. 6s. (Elkin Mathews.) 


So far as we know, this is Mr. Marrot’s first book of 
poems, but he shows a mastery of his instrument which 
suggests that what he has gathered here is not ’prentice 
work. Whether he is writing in a quietly satirical vein 
of the “‘ Nineties ”’: 

““A jewelled and fragile viciousness 
Set to the flickering tones of lutes,”’ 
or touches a more serious note, as in “ Finis,’’ he has 
something to say, and puts his thought into language 
that is always simple, adequate and harmonious. There 
is the true magic in some of his phrasing; but he does 
not strain after glittering words and lines. A spontaneous 
and gracious simplicity of expression is the real charm of 
his verse. One might quote ‘‘ Valedictory ’’ or “‘ Logic,”’ 
in proof of this, but more finely emotional, more poignant 
is the sonnet ‘“‘ To R. R. M.”’, which opens : 
“All the fair things that you would have me do 
I have not wrought; and many that your son 


Should have left uncommitted I have done, 
To add repentance to my love for you. .. .” 


and closes : 


“IT think your love for me is just the same— 
Not so the barrenness of my regret 
When I betray you now you are not here.” 
This is a book of verse that should find many readers ; 
it is too good to be overlooked. 


FAMILY LOVE. By Leonora Eyles. 4s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


“IT am writing, above everything, a plea for the en- 
lightenment of children in the matter of love,’’ writes Mrs. 
Eyles. ‘‘ When I was young we were left to muddle 
through all sorts of tragic blunders towards a sort of 
convalescence, and we shall never arrive at perfect health.” 
Parents will probably be grateful to the mother of “ Viv, 
Billy and Kathleen "’ for presenting them with an actual 
dialogue on sex enlightenment. On the whole this is a 
very sensible book, written rather wearily, with a heavy 
consciousness of all the ‘“‘ oughts’’ that devolve on a 
mother. ‘‘ I always feel with my children that I am being 
looked at all the time under a microscope, by someone who 
is going to copy every gesture, think every thought of 


mine.”’ ‘‘ If your child knows that you pay your servants 
badly, don’t pay your bills ... he may do the same 
when he grows up.”’ Mrs. Eyles is in deadly earnest and 


restates with eloquence the commonplaces we are quick 
to forget, and also many new thoughts derived from 
acquaintance with the saner school of psycho-analysis. 


FRANCOIS COILLARD. By Edward Shillito. 5s. (Student 


Christian Movement.) 


This volume is the third of a uniform series of new 
missionary biographies, the aim of which is to give to the 
world of to-day a fresh interpretation and a richer under- 
standing of the life and work of great missionaries. The 
enterprise is being undertaken by the United Council for 
Missionary Education and three volumes are to be issued 
each year. Francois Coillard was born July 17th, 1834, of 
humble peasants in the village of Asnieres-les-Bourges, in 
France. Several books have been published in French 
giving the story of his life of devotion and self-sacrifice 
under the flag of Great Britain in South Africa, in connec- 
tion with the Paris Missionary Society, but unfortunately 
they have not been translated and we are grateful to 
Mr. Shillito for placing this interesting and inspiring record 
within our reach. How beset with difficulties and dangers, 
both spiritual and physical, the life of a pioneer missionary 
is and how these can be faced by the power of the message 
he carries, is clearly read in the pages of this book. It 
carries its own inspiration for it is not a record of successful 
service as men might view such, but of a tremendous 
struggle against fearful odds, the true result of which does 
not come within the scope of human valuation, but has 
doubtless laid a firm foundation in the advancement and 
uplifting of those peoples. 


Spring 
Announcement 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., have very much pleasure 
in announcing that they have in preparation 


Lord Birkenhead 


also 


Lloyd George 


And the Great War 
By J. Saxon Mills 


Fuller particulars of which will be given later. 


T wo Imp ort ant W ork by 


Further volumes in the .... 
New Spring List include: 


THE RIVIERA OF THE CORNICHE ROAD 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. (New edition) 7/6 net 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
C. A. Fyffe, M.A. Revised Edition. 2 vols. 15/- each 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF Dr. CLIFFORD 


Sir James Marchant 10/6 net 
The BRITISH LEGION AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
Foreword by Earl Haig 5/- net 


THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK 
W. Powell-Owen, F.B.S.A. 
Uniform with “ The Complete Book of the Dog.” 10/6 net 


THE FLOWER SEEKER 


Forster Robson 3/6 net 
THE COMPLETE AMATEUR GARDENER 

H. H. Thomas 16/- net 
PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING 

Arthur M. Sturges, B.Sc. 10/6 net 


New 7/6 net Fiction 
ERNEST RAYMOND Wanderlight 
COMPTON MACKENZIE The Heavenly Ladder 
I. A. R. WYLIE , 
WARWICK DEEPING 
M. FORREST 


GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 
The White Wilderness 


The Wine of Illusion 
Confession 

Out of Reach 

The Stretton Street Affair 
The Island of Fate 


Ancient Fires 
Three Rooms 


The Wild Moth 


BRUCE BEDDOW 
OLIVE WADSLEY 
DAVID LYALL 
Wm. LE QUEUX 
MARR MURRAY 


MAX PEMBERTON 
John Dighton: Mystery Millionaire 


Cassell & Co.Ltd. La Belle Sauvage 
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THE HAMPSHIRE GATE. By H.G. Dent, F.R.G.S. 8s. 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


There is not very much of this book, the third volume 
in a series of historico-geographical monographs, and we 
are bound to say we think it expensive. It is a capably 
strung-together statement about Southampton and the 
land immediately round it, combining geography and 
history in its range. One or two facts to ponder over 
are here: ‘ In spite of the development of Southampton, 
nothing has been done to stimulate agricultural life in 
Hampshire, the cost of production being too great and the 
competition too strong.’’ ‘‘ The proportion of food sent 
into Winchester from local growers is surprisingly small.” 
A splendid account of the great modern docks at Southamp- 
ton is given, describing the special large warehouses, which 
have been fitted with plant necessary to keep fruit at the 
right temperature for ripening, and where bananas are 
stored. The maps are extraordinarily interesting; and 
there are photographs. 


A HARVESTER OF DREAMS, By Emily Orr. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

This book is by a poet of real gifts who evidently has 
strong convictions. The poems are interesting and very 
varied, the subjects of them covering a wide range. One 
that remains in the memory is “ The Shrine.”’ 


38s. 6d- 


“‘T built my soul a secret altar shrine, 
I made a silence all about the place, 
And then with reverent pace 
I passed within the temple which was mine 
And lit my lamp before one pictured face. 


‘*Solemn and dim the fane and pale the light ! 
And when the winter wind with loud uproar 
Beat upon wall and door, 

With quivering hands, in sudden deep affright, 
I clasped my lamp and that dear flame it bore. 


‘‘ Now storm has left my temple stripped and bare, 
And yet I would not wish its work undone. 
Out of the wreck I won— 
Out of a darkened house to sweet chill air! 
I leave my broken lamp—lI greet the sun!” 


ausic. 


THE B.N.O.C. 


By Ropnry BENNETT. 


SAVITRI—THE PERFECT FOOL—Gustav Holst. Covent 
Garden. Jan. tg, 1924. Matinee. 


OTHELLO—Verd:. Jan. 18, 1924. 

When in an earlier season the British National Opera 
produced “ Savitri’’' in a large theatre, not even my 
curiosity could bring me to see it. I did not take to the 
idea of this slight one act opera, the story of an Indian 
woman whose love for her woodman husband, Satyavan, 
enabled her to persuade Death to give him back to her, 
being translated to grand operatic dimensions. The two 
earlier productions I had seen—one at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, where very simple scenery was used, and 
one at the Royal College of Music, where the same cast 
played before no more than buff curtains—had given me 
too keen a pleasure. I need not have worried. The whole 
opera had changed. It was such a different thing that 
it left my earlier impressions unimpaired. 

Let it be stated at once that, according to its lights 
and proportions, the performance went well, and that 
the very full audience was enthusiastic. Mr. Leslie Heward 
conducted both operas with an aplomb and economy of 
effort remarkable in so young a man. Miss Miriam Licette 
and Mr. Joseph Farrington sang well, and Mr. Browning 
Mummery was as adequate as his strange dress and a 
persistent reedy tremolo would let him be. But, to be 
brief, these three and the scenic designer and producer 
gave, among them, as flatly wrong a performance as 
anything I have ever seen. 

Obviously when a work designed for ‘‘ performance in 
the open air or else in a small building ’’ to the accom- 
paniment of two string quartets, a contra-bass, two flutes 
and an English horn.comes to Covent Garden, the singers 
must alter their scale. Directly the curtain went up, and 
I had sufficiently recovered from my astonishment at 
the scenery to attend to Death singing off-stage, it became 
evident that Mr. Farrington was in no doubt about this 
either. This was no benevolent and persuadable spirit, 
but a rather sulky Death who meant no nonsense, but 
was going to stand in the wings and get his words well 
up to the gallery. This he did very commendably. In- 
deed the diction of all three singers was excellent. In just 
the same way Savitri’s persuasion of Death became a 
positive sjuabble. When she was not singing unabashedly 
at the circle, Miss Licette bandied words with Death with 
a vigour that suggested two heavyweights swapping 
punches; so that Death’s eventual capitulation and 
comment upon the sweet words Savitri had spoken and 
the air being made holy by her love, became pure sarcasm. 


1 Vocal score published by Goodwin. 


It is useless to blame the singers for this: the fault 
was in the production, and the chief fault of the production 
was a total misconception of the idea of Death. Now 
the poetry of Mr. Holst’s libretto depends upon two ideas, 
firstly that Death is a just, impartial and even kindly 
spirit ; and secondly that Savitri is so penetrated with the 
unreality of the material world, that Maya, dreams, illu- 
sions, phantoms, Death, are more real to her than anything 
except her husband. The idea of losing him is the one 
thing that makes her dread the spiritual. He alone is 
real. Without him she is “‘ but a dream floating on the 
waters of memory.’’ It is this passionate clutching after 
her one reality in an unreal world that is so poignant as 
to move Death from his path. All this is missed. Death 
becomes inimical. He winces, through sheer lack of 
understanding, at her comparison of Death with Life, 
forgetting for the sake of a momentary theatrical effect 
that, as he says later, life and Death are one, that all is 
unreal, that men dream alike that they live and that they 
die, since ‘“‘ even Death is Maya.’’ So the whole philosophy 
went by the board, and Death was practically pushed off 
by Savitri, who was really very rude considering his willing- 
ness to oblige, a reprehensible old bogey sagging in front 
into gruesome and macabre wrinkles. The scenery was 
on a par with this—a vast collection of all the tropical 
leaves that ever were, and others, a sound, well-thatched 
hut on the prompt side, and a pink vista at the back 
which promptly turned ashen when Savitri said “ all is 
dark and still.”’ 

Altogether it affected me like coming across a grossly 
realistic book-illustration of a scene visualised in reading, 
or the figures of a dream done in clay. 

“The Perfect Fool’’? was as well done as “ Savitri ’’ 
was badly. Mr. Oliver Bernard’s scene is admirable and 
the lighting well planned. Every member of the company 
was worth particular mention, and the words, even of 
the chorus, came through easily. I should like to see 
“The Perfect Fool ’’ run as a children’s play at Christmas. 
Its brilliant opening ballets, naive comedy, alarums, excur- 
sions, fires, and the explosion of the wizard would delight 
them. 

Judging by the reception given to the opera at the first 
performance of the English version in London under the 
conductorship of Mr. Eugene Goossens, ‘‘ Othello’”’ will 
be one of the greatest attractions of the B.N.O.C. repertory. 
The first thing that strikes the listener is Verdi’s extra- 
ordinary adaptability, his power of suiting himself to new 
fashions and modes of thought. Astonishing to think 
that this is the work of a man in his seventies, who had 


2 By Novello. 
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been writing for fifty years and had rested for twelve 
years since ‘‘ Aida.”” ‘‘ Othello” is at once masterly and 
experimental. After this ‘‘ Falstaff’ becomes not merely 
possible but inevitable. Not that the old Verdi has quite 
forgotten the young Verdi. ‘‘ Othello”’ shows a curious, 
sometimes disconcerting mixture of styles. He is still at 
the mercy of his librettist, his chorus, and occasionally, 
though surprisingly rarely, of the set aria. Unfortunately 
the librettist is less emancipated. Most of the first act is 
dramatically irrelevant, and the introduction of the chorus 
into the second act frankly futile. 

The performance was a credit to the company and 
conductor. Particularly the words, except of the chorus, 
were clear. Miss Licette made Desdemona appealing 
without being colourless, Mr. Langley’s Iago was admirable 
and free from stock villainy, and Miss Brunskill and Mr. 
Tudor Davies as Emilio and Cassio did what could be 
done with these over-pruned characters. But the chief 
burden in ‘‘ Othello”’ is the tenor’s. Mr. Mullings dealt 
with his Tamagno lines with courage and success, sang 
passably in the first act, and sang and acted with real 
pathos and power in the last. In between, his fine work 
would have gained by greater initial restraint, as an explo- 
sion gains power by the resistance offered to it. He fell 
to Iago too easily. This is doubly ill advised since the 
shortening of the part from the play emphasises his jealousy 
at the expense of his humanity; and since there can be 
no tragedy without respect, the wise actor will here suggest 
a great resistance tragically shattered by an only greater 
passion. Mr. Mullings was at times merely epileptic in 
effect. Incidentally his facial expression lost from a ring 
of hair over-far from the lips, which gave to the mouth 
an effect of broad fixity more suitable to another type of 
coloured performer. This is worth immediate altering. 
In any case it is a small matter. The chief one is that 
Mr. Mullings’s was a great task greatly borne. 


THE SINGER AND THE SONG.* 


To any earnest student of singing, the opening chapters 
of George Sand’s ‘‘ Consuelo’’ will always present an 
unparalleled fascination. The industry, the ability, the 
indomitable perseverance of the little nameless orphan 
as contrasted with the laziness of her affluent fellow pupil, 
—and the thundering blame or praise of their great maestro 
Porpora—reveal a long discipleship of strenuous hard 
work, such as few modern English vocalists would care to 
contemplate. And yet one is only too well aware that 
many vocalists of to-day, in this country, follow, to quote 
Mr. Hermann Klein, ‘‘ the modern custom of curtailing the 
period of study and seeking their public débuts with undue 
haste.’’ The opinions expressed in Italy about some of 
our most popular idols—well, they are best left unrecorded 
verbatim, but the net result is this: that we do not begin 
to know what real study means; we rely upon vox et 
preterea nihil. The voice, half trained, not only fails to 
do itself, and the music it attempts, anything like justice, 
but shows early signs of wear and tear; whereas the 
disciplined and perfected voice lasts to advanced years, if 
not in its first volume, yet in perfect control and artistry. 

The great art of bel canto cannot be taught by the printed 
word ; yet from the pages here devoted to an examination 
of its technique one may acquire priceless information. 
This book sets out to recapitulate and explain the teaching 
of Manuel Garcia, the bel canto in its main essentials, and 
to identify it with the vocal tradition which has come 
down from the eighteenth century and the lifetime of 
Mozart. The father of Manuel Garcia was contemporary 
with the latter years of Mozart; and Mr. Hermann Klein 
can claim, ‘‘ I was therefore the pupil of a man whose father 
had actually acquired his Mozart style at first hand, before 


* Oxford Musical Essays: ‘‘ An Essay on the Bel Canto.” 
By Hermann Klein. 3s. 6d. (Humphrey Milford.)—‘‘ An 
Essay on Modern Unaccompanied Song.” By Herbert Bedford. 
3s. 6d. (Humphrey Milford.) 
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‘it had become a Tradition ; in other words, during the 
lifetime of the composer.’’ And he maintains that whereas 
‘< the instrumental tradition of,Mozart remains as vivid, 
and as sure in observance and execution, as it was a hundred 
years ago,’ with the vocal tradition it has been almost 
+vice versa. The difficulty in adequate interpretation of 
Mozart’s vocal music does not, according to Mr, Klein, lie 
wholly in its-bravura, but “ even more perhaps in its 
extreme simplicity.’’ And to express in all its loveliness 
that extreme simplicity, beauty of vocal tone is a sine qué 
non, a beauty only to be achieved by the bel canto. 

I assume Mr. Klein to be absolutely right. I remember 
my own professor—perhaps the most popular, most sought 
after exponent of the Lamperti method—once telling me 
in a candid moment, ‘‘ I believe in my own system—I don’t 
want to alter it in the least, I don’t wish to change with 
‘any man. But if I did wish to change with any man, it 
would be with one who uses an alntost opposite method to 
‘mine, and obtains most marvellous results. And that’s 
Manuel Garcia. There’s nobody like him—nobody 1” 
Yet many and many a girl I have seen coming down in 
tears from her lesson in Garcia’s room. ‘‘ Oh, the Signor 
is so cross to-day!’’ I don’t wonder he was cross. When 
you are seeking to put all you know into a singing-pupil, 
and she ‘‘ will not be learned nor understand, but walk on 
still in darkness,’’ you begin to feel that “‘ all the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course,’’ and express yourself 
to that effect. 

When I want to call up a specimen of pure melody— 
perfect in itself, a piece of exquisite symmetry, and of 
crystal sincerity in its expression of the emotion concerned 
—two compositions of Mozart rise instantaneously to my 
mind: ‘‘ Voi che sapete’’ and “ La ci darém la mano.”’ 
Never yet have I heard either rendered to its full value. 
They demand something in the singer which is hardly 
ever present—more than virtuosity, more than tempera- 
ment, more than emotional intensity ; I think it must be 
that sancta simplicitas, that heart of a child, which one 
rarely associates with an experienced vocalist. But, in 
any case, “‘ Mozart demands everything. 

This is a most informative essay of Mr. Klein’s; it 
supplies endless food for thought, and I for one have 
greatly enjoyed it. The companion essay of the series, 
Mr. Herbert Bedford’s ‘‘ Modern Unaccompanied Song,”’ 
may be called inherently argumentative. He allows: that 
a vast diversity of opinion exists as to the preliminary 
desiderata for unaccompanied song; and many of these 
opinions, especially those of vocalists, almost contradict 
each other. It seems to me that there are-many other 
possible views which are even more important ; for instance, 
that the singer must be exceptional in sense of pitch, and 
unexceptionable in beauty of voice and phrasing—the 
poem must be all but perfect, the music must be expressive 
by dint of noble melodic curves, and owe nothing to weird 
tonal progressions or “‘ tortuous wanderings 5 and finally, 
the audience must be of so receptive, perceptive, ap- 
preciative, discriminative a character that all the above 
qualifications will carry their own weight. This ensemble 
is no easy one to fulfil. Mr. Bedford's book is thoughtful 
and suggestive, exceedingly interesting ; yet I imagine 
that this form of art which he advances is not in itself 
predestined tolongevity. The human voice unaccompanied 
demands an outdoor setting, or at least an obbligato of work. 

‘Whether it be fishermen, or weavers, or potters, or sailors, 
or men on the march, or any other folk who naturally 
sing while they labour, an atmosphere is necessary—a 
certain exoticism—a picturesque or romantic setting— 
which can never be obtainable in a concert-room, and is 
naturally remote from the studied accents and conscious 
‘art of a trained vocalist. The farther behind unac- 
companied art-song leaves folk-song, the more artificial 
it will be apt to appear. That is how it seems to me. 
The ideal audience, as postulated by ‘Mr. Bedford, will 
not be acquainted with the outdoor setting : but it will be 
incredibly en rapport with poctry re-uttered in music.” 
Does such an audience exist ? 

May Byron. 


TOHN DOWLAND: THIRD BOOK OF AIRS. Edited by 


Dr. E. H. Fellowes. Two parts, each 6s. (Winthrop 
Rogers.) ty 


In these two volumes Dr, E. H. Fellowes presents, as 
the eighth and ninth volumes of his series of The English 
School of Lutenist Song Writers, the ‘‘ Third Book of Airs ”’ 
by the writer whose first and second books formed the 
first, second, fourth and fifth of the series : John Dowland, 
Bacheler in Musicke, and Lutenist to the most high and 
mightie Christian the fourth by the grace of God king of 
Denmark and Norway, etc. This, ‘‘ printed at London by 
P.S. for Thomas Adams, to be sold at the signe of the white 
lion in Paules Churchyard, 1603,’’ was to have been his last 
song-book, but fortunately he broke his word by publishing 
a fourth, ‘A Pilgrim’s Solace,” in 1612, when he was 
in the service of our James I. Each of these new volumes 
contains ten songs copied out twice, first with an exact 
reproduction of the lute tablature, and second with the 
editor’s bar lines and arrangement of the accompaniment. 
This is made the more useful by being transcribed for a 
lower voice if the original is high, and vice versa. It has 
been the fashion this many a day to refer with a certain 
patronage to the ingenuous spontaneity of the innocent 
Elizabethans. (The phrase about Shakespeare warbling 
his native woodnotes wild had of course much to do with 
it.) And I remember a recent criticism of Elizabethan 
music which showed that the writer regarded the daring 
harmonies as acidly unpleasant, the result of the ignorance 
from which even genius may suffer. I do not believe 
it. The more I sing their madrigals, which Dr. Fellowes 
has done a national service by making accessible, and 
their songs, noting their melodic power, the rhythmic 
audacity and rightness of their treatment of words, and the 
richness of their harmonies, the more I am sure that Dow- 
land and Campion and Rosseter and Weelkes and Morley 
and the rest of them were wise and wily fellows, possessed 
of a divine gust for beauty and an impudence no less 
divine. Whether or no, if ignorance can produce such 
songs as the eighth of this series, ‘‘ Flow not so fast, ye 
fountains,’’ I am content to go on and ask no more, singing 
it, as I have for years past, for my private joy when I 
am melancholy. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

FOUR SONGS FROM “PEACOCK PIE,” 
Brahe. (Enoch.) 

Tuneful and full of spirit are these settings of four of 


Walter de la Mare’s delightful poems. There is a rhythm 
about the tunes that sets the toe tapping. 


EVERYWHERE I1GO. By Easthope Martin. (Enoch.) 
Here is a song with a swinging, catchy melody that should 


prove very popular. It has the true Easthope-Martin 
touch. The lyric is by Helen Taylor. 


DIAPHENIA. By W. Denis Browne. (Winthrop Rogers.) 


With words by Henry Constable, this is a dainty lilting 
song. 


THE LADIES OF ST. JAMES’S. By Frederic H. Cowen. 
(Enoch.) 
This charming poem by Austin Dobson has been pro- 
vided with a tune that is light and tripping and suits 
it well. 


WHEN I WAS ONEAND-TWENTY. Lyric by A. E. 
Housman. Music by Arnold Bax. (Enoch.) 


In this song the wise man says : 


By May H. 


“Give pearls away and rubies, 
But keep your fancy free.” 


And the singer replies : 

“ But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me.” 

In the second verse the singer arrives at the age of 
twenty-two, and discovers that the words of the wise man 
are very wise indeed. The setting is quaint, and fits the 
words uncommonly well. 
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IN THE NEVER-NEVER LAND. Text and Lyrics by Elsie 


Jean. Music by Mana Zucca. (Enoch.) 
* Children will delight in this ‘“‘ musical play’ based on 
their beloved “‘ Peter Pan,”’ by ‘“‘ special permission of the 
Author.”” The music is jolly, and the stage directions 
easy to follow. It should be very popular with those who 
want to sing and act at home the story of ‘‘ Peter Pan”’ 
after they have seen him at the theatre. 


The Drama. 


THE CRITIC AS DRAMATIST.* 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


REMEMBER my struggles with the characters 
in the first play I ever wrote, a little piece 
called ‘The Magnanimous Lover,’ which I used to 
think was a wonderful play, but am now not so sure 
about... .”’ In one of his Observer articles Mr. Ervine 
has detailed these struggles, and the lesson he draws 
from them is this: that the dramatist may plan as 
carefully as he likes, but that unless his people take the 
bit in their teeth and begin to act independently, he 
will be left with no more than a neat plan when all’s 
done. ‘‘ The Magnanimous Lover’”’ came to life— 
“When I came to compare my play with my plan, 
there seemed to be nothing of the latter in the former 
except the names of the characters.” 

And yet when it comes to sheer technical construc- 
tion, ‘“ Jane Clegg ’’ proves that Mr. Ervine can construct 
against the best of them, and without sacrifice of a 
vitality that shows up Sardoodledom for the dead-sea 
fruit itis. The play turns ona legac’ seven hundred 
pounds left to Jane Clegg herself. |. e clings to this, 
not merely because she knows Clegg lies and is un- 
faithful to her, but because she feels instinctively that 
she can put the money to better uses than his; it 
will be no surprise to her, one feels, to learn what the 
audience knows already—that he is gambler and thief 
as well, and as incompetent in all four pursuits as in his 
commercial travelling. Clegg’s bookie, Munce, calls to 
press for twenty-five pounds, and his firm’s cashier, 
Morrison, demands a hundred and forty, with Clegg’s 
arrest as alternative. In the end Jane sacrifices these 
amounts to pack off her husband with his “ fancy- 
woman ”’ to Canada. 

Through this score—for it is all orderly as a piece of 
music—run comic or poignant burdens, hauntingly 
intertwined: the august sequence of Clegg’s meals: 
old Mrs. Clegg’s religion: the continual flicker of 
quarrelling between all the people who “have got 
themselves to think of’’: Jane’s grip of that seven 
hundred which is so much more than seven hundred in 
what it stands for, though in effect it grows less—her 
independence, her dignity, and the career of children 
who must become something better than little 
swindling clerks. The bare story might be told in a 
number of ways—with the inevitable Detective, for 
instance, and a “ big scene’ for wife and fancy-woman 


* “The Magnanimous Lover,’’ ‘“‘ Mixed Marriage,’’ ‘‘ John 
Ferguson,”’ “‘ The Ship,” ‘“‘ Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,’ ‘‘ The 
Lady of Belmont.” By St. John G. Ervine. 3s. 6d. each. 
(Allen & Unwin.)—“ Jane Clegg.” 2s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son.) 
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in the penultimate act. But Mr. Ervine dispenses with 
all characters save those I have named, the mother- 
in-law, and the two Clegg children. His scenes follow 
in a geometrical progression of suspense ; acrimonious 
argument between successive groups leads to a series of 
damning revelations, in which Clegg’s lies are peeled 
away like the skins of Peer Gynt’s onion. Follows 
Clegg’s queer, shamed apology with its touch of wist- 
fulness. All that remains is for Jane to find out what 
did happen to the stolen money—her money, since she 
has had to make it good. She had set her heart on 
spending it on a new start for 
them all in Canada; and it is 
a masterstroke of irony which 
makes her find that Clegg has 
already booked the passages— 
for himself and her rival. She 
makes no attempt to keep him 
then: rather hustles him out 
indeed, aware that without her 
moral support he cannot even 
make up his mind to forsake 
her. And the last curtain 
falls on a departure as unheroic 
as one can remember. 

Now it is clear, whatever 
Mr. Ervine’s modesty may 
say, that craftsmanship like 
this does not arrive by 
accident. There is hard think- 
ing, mathematical thinking, 
in these events’ sequence. His 
triumph is that he has kept 
his thought plastic in spite of his 
machinery. Within limits, his 
characters have plenty of scope ; 
there is no point at which you can foretell just what 
they will do; and I infer that Mr. Ervine himself was 
never quite sure of them, until their play was finished. 


Photo by Lena Connell. 


* * * * * 


Two grimly powerful plays of Ulster life, ‘‘ Mixed 
Marriage ”’ and “‘ John Ferguson,” belong to the “‘ Jane 
Clegg”’ period. They are both studies in religious 
fanaticism—old Rainey’s leading him to ultra-vindic- 
tiveness, old Ferguson’s to ultra-forgiveness. A third, 
“‘ The Ship,” should be read in conjunction with these, 
though it came ten years later. For “The Ship” 
also is an Ulster play ; it is not couched in Mr. Ervine’s 
native idiom, and its scenes are laid near a fictitious 
Biggport ; but Belfast is its spiritual home. It is the 
old story of like father unlike son—the idea was in 
“Mixed Marriage’ and ‘“‘ John Ferguson ’’—and tells 
how the great shipbuilder, John Thurlow, tries vainly 
to make his son succeed him in the family profession. 
For shipbuilding is John Thurlow’s fanaticism ; whereas 
Jack returns from war, hating all machinery and chock- 
full of back-to-the-land idealism, to embark on a farm. 
Jack is as stubborn as his father, and the farm strangely 
does not fail, as the old man had hoped it would. But 
when old John is bedridden and breaking his heart 
because his new wonder-ship must make her maiden 
voyage without a Thurlow aboard, Jack relents so 
far as to take his father’s place. And then the ship 


Mr. St. John Ervine. 


goes down ; and Jack, with a superb gesture of loyalty 
to the ideal which he had never been willing to realise, 
refuses to enter the last boat, and goes down with her. 

One might draw several parallels between these 
three plays—parallels of family pride, of crossed ideals, 
and of the waste which these things are apt to entail. 
But their most striking similarity, I think, lies in a 
quality strong everywhere in Ervine’s work, and in 
“The Ship” above all: an Ulster quality: that of 
hard common sense. Think back to them after some 
lapse of time, and it is probable that what you will chiefly 
remember each one by is the tre- 
mendous rightness, not merely 
of its dominant character, but 
of both sides of its argument. 
Shaw’s plays are like that 
too, nor is he less in earnest 
than the Ulsterman; but 
Shaw’s wit and humour soften 
the rigour of his conflicts, 
so that you can sometimes 
lull yourself into the heresy 
that you have had no more 
than a jolly evening’s entertain- 
ment, and that his argument 
(O flattering unction!) does 
not greatly matter. Ervine is 
not content that you should 
escape so lightly. Not that 
he lacks his own grim humour, 
when seasonable. The old joke 
against Ulstermen (and their 
cousins the Scots) that they 
have no sense of humour, is 
only half true. They have it: 
but they stand no nonsense 
from it. They keep it in its place, which is to provide 
human relaxation at the proper time. That is where 
they differ from the mercurial Englishman, who ever 
since Shakespeare’s day has been in hot water with 
the foreign critics for his failure to keep tears and 
laughter separate. Ulster knows how to be serious 
seriously. And these three are serious plays. 

* * * * 


By all this I do not mean to imply that Mr. Ervine 
lacks humour. His “ Jane Clegg ”’ is full of it ; indeed, 
to have made his first English play so bone-English 
in this respect was no small part of the Ulsterman’s 
triumph. And he seldom fails to be entertaining when, 
as in ‘‘ The Lady of Belmont,” his theme allows him 
to deliver a running fire of ironic commentary. He is 
less happy when he embarks on humour for its own 
sake. ‘ Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary ”’ is disappointing 
in this way; its subject would seem congenial to his 
peculiar vein—and then one finds him being rather 
cumbrously funny about it, and leaving a good deal of 
its more delicate irony unexploited. I have reviewed 
“Mary, Mary” in these columns recently, and will 
say no more than that it struck me as a singularly 
unfunny play. In his next piece, he made full use 
of all that his theme offered of delicate malicious irony. 

“The world has to go on just the same as ever, 
no matter what happens,” says Mrs. Ferguson ; and her 
creator’s plays have this vital quality in common, that 
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they go on next day. Perhaps the faculty of writing 
such plays was what prompted Ervine to complete 
that most inconclusive of masterpieces, ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice.” Stripped of its ornament, how does this 
story go? A thoroughly worthless young parasite 
has exhausted his funds in a set which consumes without 
producing. His one chance of continuing in that state 
of life to which his indolence calls him is to marry 
money : 


“In Belmont is a lady richly left... . 
O my Antonio! Had I but the means... .” 


Antonio has the means, and as Bassanio owes him so 
much money already he may as well owe him a little 
more. Moreover, Antonio is a flabby fellow whose 
long-winded pessimism is only equalled by his chuckle- 
headedness (how did Antonio amass all that wealth ?) 
and the foolish bargain is soon struck, on terms as 
discreditable to Bassanio’s honour as to his friend’s 
brains. By incredible carelessness (for it appears in 
court that they could have squared Shylock’s debt 
had they exerted themselves) they let the term expire. 
Meanwhile Bassanio has won his bride—how perfunc- 
torily may be inferred from his failure to recognise 
her at close quarters next morning: Shylock is tricked 
out of his bond: and the precious gang, who have been 
up all night assisting his daughter to rob him, arrive 
at court in time to add insult to justice as the proceedings 
end. 

Yet Shylock has his revenge; for the play stops 
short when he shuffles out of it. True, Shakespeare 
keeps his audience in the house by standing them a 
draught of his divinest lyrical poetry, in place of the 
fifth act which he knew well enough was non-existent. 
But we are not really interested in these knot-tyings 
and knot-cuttings. What we should like to know (were 
we not so deliciously fobbed off with the aforesaid 
poetry) is first, what happened to Shylock, and secondly 
how long Portia took to rue her bargain. These ques- 
tions are answered in ‘‘ The Lady of Belmont.’’ Antonio 
drifts in, ten years later, as a tedious old moralist still 
harping on his famous case which everyone else has 
thankfully forgotten; Nerissa has found life with 
Gratiano “not so full of entertainment as she had 
hoped it would be ” ; Bassanio is carrying on an intrigue 
with Jessica; he has exhausted both the money and 
the patience of Portia, who calls in Bellario to negotiate 
a much-needed loan. This is advanced, of course, by 
Shylock—no longer a damned Jew, but “a damned 
Christian . . . by compulsion, sir! ...I was con- 
verted, you'll remember, in the Court at Venice.” 

With considerable cunning and gusto Mr. Ervine 
begins his play in the Elizabethan manner, making the 
gap between their time and ours seem slight enough. 
There is some delicate parody of the Elizabethan style, 
and the inevitable “Song” is faithfully reproduced 
with the least touch of irony. An excellent jest, i’ 
faith . . . and yet much more than a jest: a play 
that would stand on its own legs though Shakespeare’s 
had never been written: a play of sounder philosophy, 
one is bound to admit, than the bard ever attempted to 
put into “The Merchant of Venice’’: and with a 
closing scene between Shylock and Portia which is 
as trenchantly modern as anything its author has 
done. 
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THE BOOKMAN BALLAD 


COMPETITION. 


RESULTS. 


This Special Competition has produced a very large 
numberof replies; several of the ballads are admir- 
able, but many are disappointing; some begin well, 
now and then excellently, but steadily decline and 
fall to a feeble end; too many are written in the metres 
and language of the early English and Scottish ballads, 
and as a rule, however skilfully these may be done, 
they are too obviously affected to be effective. Off- 
hand, one remembers no great ballad, no great poem, 
that has not been written in language and a manner 
that were natural to the writer. The old balladist 
was appealing to his contemporaries in their own 
familiar, everyday idiom, and the balladist of to-day 
would express himself more easily and more forcefully 
if he followed that wise example. Something of artifice 
is inevitable in all poetry, but nothing is gained by 
imposing on a necessarily artificial form a needless 
artificiality of phrase. Beauty that has become obso- 
lete or old-fashioned has lost none of its beauty because 
it has lost none of its sincerity, none of its reality, 
but any imitation of it is unreal, insincere, and never 
really comes to life. There is no virtue in the sham 
antique, and the nearer the language of poetry approxi- 
mates to the common speech of living people the truer 
and more beautiful it is. We would like our competitors 
to consider these points for themselves when they are 
writing for our second Special Competition which is 
announced on another page. 

It has been difficult to arrive at a decision between 
the best three or four of the ballads received, but after 
very careful consideration we award the First Prize 
of Five Guineas to G. Laurence Groom, of 1, St. Mark’s 
House, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, and the Second Prize 
of Two Guineas to G. Pitt, of 8, Wyndham Crescent, 
London, N.19, for the following : 


THE HOME-COMING. 


“Open the door, my love’s mother, 
To my young babe and me; 

For your fair son and my sweet lover 
Lies under the deep sea.”’ 


““Nor bolt nor bar will I draw, ill woman, 
Who stole my son from me. 

For love of you he left my bosom 

And went to a strange country.” 


“Oh, mother, I am no ill woman! 
For love my feet go bare ; 

And shelter I have not in any land, 
Nor succour anywhere. 


“Hear how my young son cries, mother, 
My breast is starved and dry ; 

And I cannot comfort him, my mother, 
Though he should come to die. 


“And if you will not open to me, 

Send me but bread and wine; 

And I shall sleep soft on the bare hill-side, 
Where the naked stars shine.”’ 


* * * * * 


“Look up, look up, my dear posy ! 
How bright the moon doth shine! ”’ 
And there was standing her sweet lover, 
With wheaten bread and wine. 


She hath eaten and drunken to her fill, 

And set her babe to her breast ; 

And her dear hath brought her golden shoes, 
That her bruiséd feet might rest, 
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And a cloak blue as summer skies, 
And warm with white swans’ down ; 
A silk robe and a gold girdle, 

And a gold crown. 


And he hath taken her by the hand, 
Unto a castle fair : 

In the wide hall is a great fire, 

And a carven chair. 


And gay music and soft voices, 

And her babe laughing to see 

The bright flames and the smiling maidens, 
And knights’ brave company. 


* * * * * 


““Open the door, you ill woman ; 
Death asks nor leave nor fee.” 

‘“My fair son and her sweet lover 
Sleeps not more sound than she.” 


G. LAURENCE GROOM. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. JULIAN. 


When Julian sickened of his sin, 
He left the world and dwelt apart ; 
Seeking by sacrifice to win 
Redemption and a peaceful heart. 


His hut was where the river bends 
By the ford. He lived in chastity: 
Herbs were his food: his only friends 
Were penitence and poverty. 


He shaped a boat of forest boughs, 
And he, the mighty prince of yore, 
Would ferry (to fulfil his vows) 

The meanest hind from shore to shore. 


One wintry night he heard a cry, 

And on the farther bank a form, 

That yet was formless, did espy. .. . 

He brought the stranger through the storm, 


In peril of the wind and wave, 

And took him to the hut, and fed 
And warmed him, while the other gave 
Nor word nor sign, until he said, 


““Now must I sleep, and for the love 
Of God His Son, I pray you hold 
My body close as hand and glove, 
Flesh to my flesh, for I am cold.” 


At this the muffling mantle slips, 

And shows to Julian’s awestruck gaze 
Limbs half decayed, and bloodless lips, 
And skin with ghastly silver glaze. 


He sickened at the loathome stench ; 
He saw the horror that alarms 
The bravest: yet he did not blench, 
But took the leper in his arms. 


And as he clasped him to his breast, 
Came music with a silver sound ; 

The air grew flower-sweet, the guest 
Rose great and shining from the ground. 


Above the stars and planets seven, 
Through all the cloudy fields of space, 
The blesséd Julian soared to Heaven, 
In Jesus Christ, His close embrace. 
G. Pitt. 
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We also select for printing : 


BALLAD OF THE MOTHER. 


““O grey and lonely is this place, 

And chilly blows the wind ! 

Would I were back in my own warm house 
Upon the earth so kind!” 


“Poor spirit, to your own warm house 
You can no longer win; 

But this is the Gate of Paradise, 

And I will let you in.” 


“ Alas, alas, my feet are stayed!”’ 
“°Tis for your son you wait— 
But he, who dies upon the hour, 
Must stand without this Gate. 


“He brake the laws of God and man: 
A woman he hath slain.”’ 

““My son has slain a woman? The son 
I bore in bitter pain. ... 


““O is this he? This shivering shade? ... 
My son, take heart of grace. 

It is your mother who waits for you 

In this cold lonely place.” 


““O mother, turn your eyes from me; 
I may not enter in. 

Go your lone way within the Gate 
That I have barred with sin.” 


“*Perchance that woman whom you slew 
Forgives you now, my son.” 

““O mother, mother, it was you 

On whom the deed was done. 


““T coveted your good red gold 

To deck a wanton’s pride.”’ 

““My good red gold was yours, my son, 
And all I had beside. 


““I gave you love before you drew 
Your first faint mortal breath ; 
And love is love. It will not die 
Even with your gift of death. 


“It is my love will wait for you 
Outside the heavenly Gate ; 
Though lonely as a wandering wind 
A thousand years I wait.” 


‘* Mother, your love is like a sword 
That pierces me within. 

Mother, your love is like a flame 
That leaps to show my sin.”’ 


The Angel of the Gate spake clear ; 
Flung wide the crystal Gate— 

““A mother’s love hath loosed the bars— 
No longer need ye wait!” 


(Rachel Swete Macnamara, Cloonagh, New Milton, 
Hants.) 


D’ESTERRE THE SWISS MARKEE. 
An ULSTER FOLK BALLAD. 


Come all yeeze County Antrim men 

An’ listen unto me, 

Till I sing yeeze a song o’ Carrick town 
An’ D’Esterre the Swiss Markee. 


D’Esterre he was a nobleman 

An’ served wi’ bold Thourot, 

Who brought three ships till Carrick Roads 
As everyone does know. 
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Up till the gates o’ Carrick town 
Six hun’red pirates came, 

Six hun’red bloody fightin’ men ~ 
Who gloried in the name. : 


Behind the gates o’ Carrick town 
Were scarce one hun’red men, 

An’ not a man in that rare band ° 
But felt the match o’ ten. 


Thourot he was a gentleman, 
For all his pirate ways ; 


We've good John Wesley’s word for that, ’ 


God bless his len’th o’ days. 


D’Esterre he was a nobleman 
For all he had no wit 
To gabble in a tongue wi’ not 
A word o’ sense in it. 


The stout North Gate the fight drew roun’ 


A tidy fight and straight ; 
But for all their guts and bravery 
The Carrick men were bate. 


“Get ye within the Castle walls,” 
Good Colonel Jennings cried ; 

An’ as the Carrick men fell back, 
The deadly trade still plied. 


The musket spat, the groans came fast, 
The sword wi’ sunlight played ; 

When sudden silence took the throng 
To see that in the rout among, 

A little child had strayed. 


D’Esterre he was a nobleman, 

Nor word nor time was lost ; 

But in his arms the child was borne, 
And into safety tossed. 


D’Esterre he was a nobleman, 

The noblest of them all; 

The first to pass the stout North Gate, 
Alas! the first to fall. 


So here’s till that brave nobleman, 
D’Esterre the Swiss Markee ; 

An’ here’s till County Antrim men, 
An’ here’s till Carrickfergus men, 
Wherever yeeze does be. 


(H. Richard Hayward, Belfast.) 


SWIRE’S RIDE. 


John Swire of Culverstone, 

Rode up the Hill of Lye; 

He pulled the flap of his riding-cloak 
Across the thick of his thigh. 

The wind it cut like a flesher’s knife, 
And the fords were stifle-high. 


John Swire of Culverstone, 

Had fifty years and five ; 

But thews he had, and wits withal, 
And feared no wight alive. 

He may have said it in his cups, 
Or in a jest maybe, 


““ Tf we’re one and one, there’s no man’s son 


Shall stay or master me!” 


Thick was the night as a badger’s pelt, 
Above him and before ; 

When under her feet the wise mare felt 
The garl on Stanway moor: 

Where on Gallows Rigg the dead men jig 
In the dance without a floor. 
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What’s this? What rides up close i’ the dark 
And holds him hip to hip ? 

With a pistol set in level threat, 

A mask and a jeering lip— 

‘Never to yield to a single man 

Has been your braggart vow ; 

We are one to one, your boast is done, 

How now, John Swire, how now?” 


Swire, he sat as stiff as a stone; 

He saw the black grimace ; 

He saw the ring of the pistol-mouth 

A cubit from his face. 

“You cur!”’ he said, ‘‘ you brace of curs! 
Do you think me drunk or blind ? 

I can see your mate by the clump of furze 
Come skulking close behind !”’ 


O a man whose hands are red, 

Who knows what he has to fear ? 

The outlaw has turned his head 

Quick as a startled deer: 

But quicker Swire’s pistol-hand, 

And the thief twists in the bloody sand 
With a hole below his ear. 


Swire’s into his stable-yard 

And off at his stable-door, 

And “‘ Sir,”’ says his man, “‘ your cloak is stained, 
And blood it is for sure.” 

John Swire said betwixt his teeth, 

‘‘ There are wolves that run on Stanway Heath— 
But one will bite no more.” 


Vieux Jeu,” North Wales.) 


THE BALLAD OF THE FOURTH WISE MAN, 


There were four Wise Men rode out of the East 
(Oh, but the Star shone bright !) 

They left their palace and gilded feast, 

The swaying women, the low-toned priest, 

And journeyed into the night. 


Four Kings rode over the desert snow, 

(How distant the Star, how dim !) 

The flame of their faith burned wan and low, 
But ‘‘ We follow the Star,’”’ they cried, and so 
They went questing on for Him. 


Three Kings drew rein at a lowly shed 

(Where the mystic Star was stayed) ; 

They bowed the knee and they bared the head, 
Gold, frankincense and myrrh they spread 

At the feet of a Mother-Maid. 


But one King faltered and turned him back 

(And the Star sank over the hill !) 

But he found no more the magical track, 

Though he sought from the dawn till the skies grew black, 
And they say he is seeking still. 


O’er the face of the desolate earth he wends, 
(Oh, the Star burns cruelly pale !) 

And who shall say when the journey ends 
For one who hath neither home nor friends, 
Who seeks for the Holy Grail ? 


For that Fourth Wise Man is you and I 

And all who have seen the gleam ; 

Who have watched the Vision go flaming by, 
And have turned their gaze on an empty sky, 
And gone forth in quest of a Dream. 


We have trodden the mart and the crowded street, 
(Praise God for His blazing Star !) 

And we may not tarry, though rest were sweet, 
Pilgrims are we of the Bleeding Feet, 

Who have sought the Light from afar. 
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Now Love hath quitted the manger-bed, 

And into the world is gone ; 

But we who follow where’er He led, 

Shall find Him at last in the House of Bread,* 
Where the Star is burning on. 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, Kensington 
Park, W.14.) 


THE DEATH OF THE CHILDREN OF LIR. 
(FROM THE CELTIC LEGENDS.) 


It is the sound of a Christian bell 

In the nameless isles of the West; 

And the chime floats out where the Four Swans dwell 
On the waters of little rest. 


Finola calls—for a human soul 
Is hid in each breast of white ; 
“ Brothers, the sounds of redemption roll 
To the dwellings of little light. 


“ All was foretold! Comes that Faith at last, 
Long promised to set us free. 

Brothers, the years of the curse are past ; 
Let us sing of the years to be.” 


The morning winds blew sweet with song, 
Kemoc, the preacher, heard ; 

He saith, ‘‘ Such music never came 

From throat of man or bird.’’ 


No fear was his; full swift he ran 
Down to the inland tide ; 

And there beheld four swans that sang 
Close to the chill lakeside. 


And Kemoc spread his hands on high, 
And knelt in dew-cold grass ; 

‘““ Praise God, Who led my footsteps nigh, 
The years, long-cursed, shall pass! ’’ 


Good Kemoc built a house of prayer, 
Low-roofed, and small, and grey ; 
And from the tides of little rest 

He bore the swans away. 


Thus, silver-chained, Lir’s children lived, 
And learned at Kemoc’s knees ; 

While every day a Christian bell 
Chimed to the nameless seas. 


Time was fulfilled ; the long curse broke— 
Lir’s children, what of those ? 

A weary band, bowed down with age, 
Blessed God, and found repose. 


While Kemoc, praying for their souls, 
At sunset digged a grave; 

He saw, in light, four children pass, 
The souls he came to save! 


And still the sound of a Christian bell 

Rings over the isles of the West, 

Where the children of Lir were forced to dwell 
On the waters of little rest. 


But never a song at the waterside 

Falls now, like a shadow cast; 

Nigh a thousand years did the curse abide, 
But the years of the curse are past! 


(Vera I. Arlett, 5, Forest Road, Broadwater, 
Worthing.) 
THE GIVEN WORD. 


““My lands lie wasted from the wars, 
My house is bare of gold ; 

My lady fair that I may not see 
Pines in her father’s hold. 


*Bethlehem—The House of Bread. 
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“If I might come to my lady’s arms 
And the hour of my desire ; 

I would give my soul to the Devil’s will, 
And my body to his fire.” 


The winds they had not borne away 

The word that he had sworn 

When he was ’ware of the Devil that stood 
Beneath a blighted thorn, 


““T will fill your coffers with red gold, 

And build your towers anew ; 

And her churlish sire that scorns your need 
Shall give your love to you. 


““ Have all your joy and your heart's delight, 
For twenty years to dwell: 

But meet me here in the twentieth year, 
And burn for ever in hell.” 


When twenty years were gone and past, 
He thought on the promise sworn ; 

And he told her all in the secret hour 
Between the dark and the morn. 


“Take comfort now, my own dear lord, 
I have talked with the priest of thee ; 
And vigil and prayer and penance done 
Shall avail to set thee free: 

So ye give share of lands and gold 
Unto the Church in fee.”’ 


““T swore free-tongued and open-eyed, 

As the sky and the winds that heard : 
No tongue of a shaven priest hath power 
To loose my given word. 


“T have had my joy and my heart's delight, 
Full measure, day by day: 

And a free-born knight can keep his oath 
As well as the Devil may.” 


The priest he muttered a holy curse, 
The lady wept in prayer ; 

But he is forth to the blighted thorn 
To meet what waits him there. 


The Devil he came in anger wild, 

With eyes like burning coal: 

“Ye fool, had ye done your wife's bidding, 
I had taken you body and soul. 


““Had ye but obeyed your holy priest, 

Ye were mine past prayer or charm: 

But hell has no place for the man that keeps 
His word to his own harm!” 


(E. R. Faraday, Church Croft, Orleton, 
Brimfield, Herefordshire.) 


BALLAD. 


The Queen is gone to Elfland, 

All on a morning in May: 

She set her foot on the white, white sand, 
And her lips to a hawthorn spray. 


Then up and spake the fairy king, 

And blue and bonny were ‘his e’en: 

‘“Oh, welcome, welcome to fair Elfland,’’ 
And “I’se keep you here to be my Queen.”’ 


The Queen looked into his bonny blue e’en, 
Said, ‘‘ Indeed, ye’ll never wed wi’ me; 
For the King sits lonely in high Carlochan, 
And his true wife I’m pledged to be.” 


He’s brought her a ring of the red, red gold; 

He’s brought her a gown of the silk sae rare; 

And he’s brought her a crown of the diamonds fine, 
And set it on her yellow hair. 
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But aye she wept, and aye she cried, 
“Oh, waly, waly, but my heart’s wae 
That I ere set foot on the white, white sand, 
Or my lips to the hawthorn spray! ”’ 


Then up and spake the fairy king 

As he stood by her side: 

‘The King has forgot you lang, lang syne 
And ta’en him anither bride.” 
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“Ye lie, ye lie, ye fause fairy ! 

For my true King he promised me 
He never would love anither woman 
While rivers ran intil the sea.” 


He’s ta’en her to his lordly castle 

That stood amang the woods sae green ; 
And called upon his three bold harpers 

To harp the tears frae her bonny e’en. 


They harpit weel, they harpit lang, 
But aye she grat and turned awa’. 
‘T’d rather hear the throstle cock, 
That whustles in the greenwood shaw.’’ 


He’s ta’en her over the running water ; 
He’s carried her over land and sea; 

And he’s set her down in high Carlochan 
All under the hawthorn tree. 


She lookit east, she lookit west, 

this Carlochan Castle wa’— 

This unco’ rauchle o’ muckle stanes 
That wudnae house a hoodie craw ?”’ 


Then up and spake an auld grey carle 
Where he sat on an ivy stane ; 

‘“ Since the last King sat in Carlochan Castle 
Three hundred years are come and gane.”’ 


(Ruth Duffin, Riddel Hall, Belfast.) 


HORNS OF ELF-LAND. 


Fearless, faithless and fair to see = 
(Deep, deep, bury him deep), S 
Fleet as wind on the barren lea— a 
(Deep, bury him deep). 
Frowning mountain and torrent free, 

Traitor forest and haunted tree; < 
Give back the lad who was life to me! =: 
(Bury him deep for aye !) 


Elfin horns rang clear through the trees 
(Deep, deep, bury him deep) ; 

Elfin laughter shivered the breeze 
(Deep, bury him deep). 

Elfin voices lilted their lays, 

Glad with the beauty of sunshine days ; 
Mystery-wrapped as an Autumn haze 
(Bury him deep for aye !) 


Back he reared from these arms of mine 
(Deep, deep, bury him deep) ; 

The red blood rushed to his face like wine 
(Deep, bury him deep). 

Recked he naught for my love’s embrace, 
Still as shadow he paused a space ; 

As a runner gathers his strength for a race 
(Bury him deep for aye !) 


Swift of foot down the forest gay : 
(Deep, deep, bury him deep) ; 

Fay-enchanted he sped away 

(Deep, bury him deep). 

Far in the silent glade next day, 

Gold of his hair all turned to grey ; 

Dead of a broken heart he lay 

(Bury him deep for aye!) 


(Frances C. Olver, 31, Esplanade Gardens, 
Southcliff, Scarborough.) 
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A BALLAD OF COTTESWOLD. 


Songs there be of the rolling sea, 

And many of pirates bold ; 

But here’s a lay of a wintry day 

On the hills of Cotteswold. 
Jonathan Grath was the Mayor of Bath, 
And Jenny his daughter gay ; 

Young Nigel Shand sought Jenny’s hand, 
But the Mayor had said him nay. 


““Get-out! Get out!’ with an angry shout 
Roared Jonathan stamping shoon ; 

‘“ And nevermore shall you pass my door, 
You spendthrift beggarly loon, 

Till you bring a prize for my Jenny’s eyes 
Of a thousand golden crowns !”’ 

Thuswise he swore as he paced his floor, 
And Nigel rode for the downs. 


Then came the day of Hogmanay, 

’Twas seventeen twenty-eight ; 

When Jonathan Grath set out from Bath 
To purchase a new estate. 

The sun was high in an ice-blue sky 

As his coach climbed Lansdown Knoll ; 
But dark and cold was Cotteswo!d 

Ere he came to Nymphsfield Hall. 


A finger-post like a long-legg’d ghost 

Stood shivering in the snow ; 

‘“‘ Now Jenny,” said he, “look forth and see 
How far we have to go.” 

““Nymphsfield town is four miles down 
Through the coppice upon our right. 

Oh, father dear!” she cried in fear, 

“*Tis a wild and desolate night! ”’ 


Not a mile were they from the bleak highway, 
Lurching along the lane ; 

When in mask and cloak from the coppice broke 
A horseman to their rein: 

“Stand and deliver! A cheerful giver 

Is much beloved by me; 

Silver and gold are due to the bold!” 

And he laughed right merrily. 


Jonathan Grath stepped out on the path, 
With a bag of grievous weight ; 

He gave it all to the stranger tall, 

The price of his new estate. 

But the robber returned the gold he spurned 
As he leaped upon his grey ; 

And, Jenny behind, adown the wind 

With a song he rode away. 


(J. D. Newth, Old Grammar School 
Dursley, Glos.) 


THE FLOODS OF SPRING. 
A BALLAD OF SUBURBIA. 


Any morning you could see him— 
Weedy, and rather commonplace ; 

But his eyes—they burned like torches 
In the pallor of his face. 


There was a ridge of distant hills, 
Misty, and far, and grey ; 

And there would be hunger in his eves 
When he hurried the other way. 


A season ticket ; a regular job; 
A house with a painted gate: 
And every morning, all the year, 
A train at half-past eight... . 


Respectability ; casement curtains ; 
Rates and taxes; weekly bills ; 
Neighbours’ whist drives; aspidistras— 
And, afar, the beckoning hills. .. . 
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He would whisper, as he hurried 
Breathless down the station way ; 
“One of these days the hills will win, 
And I shall be free . . . one day.” 


The floods of Spring went over the world, 
Oh, many and many a year; 

The call of the hills was ever the same, 
And clamoured and made him hear. . . 


And then—his wife . . . there was a man 
And a thousand a year or more... 

She was sorry to hurt his feelings—but— 
She was tired of being poor... . 


The symbols of suburbia withered 
Unattended in their pots... . 
And the weeds crept in and ruined 
All the little garden plots. . . 


He was old and tired and lonely, 
But, by heaven, he was free ! 
And he cried out to the suburbs, 
‘You have seen the last of me!”’ 


Very old and tired and shabby— 

He must be mad, the neighbours said— 
He walked out in the healing rain 

And followed where the hill road led. 


The wind was sweet upon the hills, 

As he had known hill-wind would be ; 

The floods of Spring surged loud with music 
And drowned him in their ecstasy... . 


The floods of life went over, over, 

And they found his body there ; 
Found his tired, broken body, 

But his soul they could not snare... . 


(Ethel E. Mennin, ‘“‘ Roycroft,’’ Dorset Road, 
Merton Park, S.W.19.). 
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